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The Old Mill. (See Editorial) 


How Wormy Fruit Ruins the Market—See page 267 











What Does Your Credit Cost? 


Buying Credit More Efficiently May be the Means of Lowering Your Production Costs 


HE story is told of an aged farmer who, 
realizing that his end was near, called his wife 

to his side to tell her whom he wished to have as 
pallbearers. In naming them over he included 
the feed dealer, the implement dealer, the store 
keeper, the blacksmith, and a couple of other 
merchants. His good wife looked troubled, and 
finally, after assuring him that she would carry 
out his wishes, asked him why he included only 
merchants and left out all his good neighbors. 
“Well,” replied the farmer, “these men 
have been carrying me all my life, and 
they might as well carry me to the end.” 
In too many cases, this story reflects 
the actual farm credit situation, even to- 
day. Whenever expenses exceed receipts 
credit in some form becomes necessary. 
There is no system in farming in which 
the receipts exceed the expenses every 
month in the year. Even in dairy farm- 
ing there are some months when the cows 
are dry and the milk checks small, but the 
farmer's family insists on eating and wear- 
ing clothes just the same. In crop farm- 
ing, the receipts are largely in the fall, and 
more credit is necessary to carry the ex- 
penses until the crops are harvested and 
sold. Hence, credit is as necessary for 
farm production as for other business. It 
is important, therefore, that the credit 
necessary for agricultural production be 
obtained as economically and efficiently 





to how this may be done. 


for cash. 
answer. 


By W. I. MYERS 


credit necessary to carry on farm production was 
obtained directly from banks. 

Similar conditions were found in a crop-growing 
region in Genesee County, New York. Here also 
it was found that credit in some form was neces- 
sary to finance one-third of the year’s expenditure, 
and here again, country stores were found to be the 
most important sources of credit. About one- 


kinds of stores were found to run from about 11 to’ 


about 21 per cent. per year, the average of about 
180 stores of all kinds being 13 per cent. The 
principal items of cost were interest, accounting, 
collection and bad debts. 

The business of merchants is to sell goods, 
They are not equipped to sell credit, and cannot do 
it economically. When they are asked to extend 
credit, the costs are included in the price of goods 
and are borne by the people who buy them. When 

a merchant sells cheaper for cash, the 





customer who gets credit pays for it, as 





Credit Necessary for Nearly Every Farmer 


HE article on this page was broadcast recently from the 
Schenectady station by W. I. Myers on the Farm Bureau 
radio program. We want to call attention to Mr. Myers’s state- 
ment that there is no system in farming in which the receipts 
exceed the expenditures every month in the year, and therefore 
credit in some form must be used by every farmer. But the diffi- 
culty is, as we have many times pointed out in these columns, 
this credit is costing the farmer on the average of from two to 
five times as much as it should. Therefore, perhaps the biggest 
job of farmers, more important even than marketing, is to find 
some kind of a plan that will enable the farmer to buy his credit 
at a reasonable price. 
You will be interested in Mr. Myers’s practical suggestions as 
We have a letter from one of our read- 
ers suggesting that it does not help the average farmer any to 
pay cash because he can buy just as cheaply for credit as he can 
In next week’s issue we will publish this letter and an 
In the meantime, read Mr. Myers’s article and write us 
your opinion as to the solution of this problem.—The Editors. 

















as possible. 

A study of actual farm credit conditions 
in a typical dairy farming region in Tioga County, 
New York, showed that these farmers could pay 
nearly two-thirds of their year’s expenditures for 
business and living without borrowing. For the 
other third, some kind of credit was necessary. 
Country stores were the most important source 
of this credit. About three-fourths of the neces- 
sary credit for these dairymen was obtained by 
buying feed or groceries or other things “on time, ” 
to be paid for at a later date. About one-fifth of 
the necessary credit was obtained by giving notes 
to merchants or relatives, or neighbors—persons 
other than banks. Less than one-twelfth of the 


half of the necessary credit was “store” credit, 
about one-fourth was obtained by notes to others 
than banks, and about one-fourth by notes to 
banks. 

In both regions, only a small part of the credit 
necessary for farm production was obtained 
directly from the institutions whose most im- 
portant business is the selling of credit, that is 
the banks. 

As a part of this same study, information was 
obtained from country merchants in these same 
regions as to the costs of the “store” credit that 
they extend. The average costs for different 





he should. When a merchant sells at the 
same price either for cash or credit, the 
cash customer is forced to pay for part of 
the credit furnished to others. A large 
part of the necessary credit now being 
used to carry on farm production is ex- 
pensive and inefficient—store credit. This 
situation is not good for merchants, for 
bankers, or for farmers. 

The merchant is blamed for the high 
cost of retailing. A large part of this 
cost is credit. A merchant can and 
should do business on a smaller mar- 
gin for cash. The merchant who charges 
the same price for cash as for credit is 
literally encouraging people to ask for 
credit. 

An important part of the banker's 
business is selling credit. He is equipped 
to do this, and can do it at a lower cost 
than the merchant. The banker lends 
only to those who have a reputation for 
paying their bills promptly, and so saves the costs 
of collection and of losses from bad debts. 

A feed store is an excellent place to buy feed, 
but a poor place to buy credit. It is just as 
sensible to go to a bank to buy feed as it is to go to 
a feed store to buy credit. 

Farm profits ean be increased by increasing 
prices or by decreasing costs. The individual 
farmer cannot change prices, but he can reduce 
costs by more efficient production. More efficient 
financing of the credit necessary for farm pro- 
duction offers one way of reducing costs. 

(Continued on page 269) 


Getting the Hens Ready for Winter Production 


An American Agriculturist Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast fron WEAF 


HE last time I was on the air, about six 

months ago, I gave a ten-minute chat for the 
special benefit of suburbanites and other folks 
who have a small backyard flock of hens. At that 
time I said that if there were any city folks listen- 
ing in who were not interested, I wouldn't feel 
bad at all if they cut out while I held forth. The 
same holds true to-night. 

Last spring my. topic centered around the care 
of the young chicks, to give them the right start 
in life. In the brief time allowed me I was able 
to mention only a few of the more essential points 
that must be taken into consideration. 

Now by this time, those baby chicks should be 
in laying condition, but the precautions which we 
must take with these pullets are quite similar, in 
a general way, to those that applied to them as 
baby chicks. The layers that are going into 
winter quarters must be watched and cared for, 
just as thoroughly and diligently. Of course, an 
older bird can take care of itself better than a 
baby chick. It can rustle for its food. But unless 
we give them the right conditions to live under, 
we are going to run into difficulties. 

The winter quarters must meet only a few 
requirements, but those must be adhered to 
closely. Dampness in the house is without ques- 
tion responsible for more poultry troubles than 
any other single factor. Dampness makes possible 
the contraction of colds and attendant diseases 
which are responsible for huge losses in our poultry 
population. Roup can almost always be traced 
to a damp hen-house. If the house is to be kept 
dry, ventilation is necessary, so that both of these 


By F. W. OHM 
Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 
factors go hand in hand. A dry, well-ventilated 


but cold house is not nearly as serious as a damp 
In fact, the man who closes up his poultry 


one. 
house tight, is simply courting trouble. <A tight 
house is almost always sure to be damp. In the 


place of at least half of the glass windows, cloth 
or muslin curtains should be substituted. If the 
wind is high a burlap curtain may be hung in 
front of the roosts to act as a baffle and stop any 
drafts. But under no consideration close the 
house up tight simply because a wind is 























The home stretch and lanky is gaining. 
—Capper's Weekly 











blowing. Stop the drafts, but allow the air to 
circulate. 

Of course, the house must be clean. No one 
can expect a hen to lay eggs while she has got a lot 
of lice and mites feeding on her body. And right 
here it may be said that it is useless to apply 
insect powder to the hen as long as the roosts an 
the interior of the house have not been taken care 
of. There are a number of commercial prepara- 
tions on the market for spraying the interior of the 
hen-house that will destroy all insect life. They 
are convenient for they need little preparation. 
These sprays, any spray in fact, must be applied 
thoroughly in every crack and crevice, otherwise 
those little red mites are going to continue to live 
and make the hen’s life miserable. A very cheap 
substitute for these sprays is ordinary lubricating 
oil that has been drained out of the automobile 
engine. This is applied very thoroughly to the 
roosts and walls about the roosts. It is paint 
into every last nook and corner. When once 
applied, no insect will ever live there. It 1s 4 
cheap remedy, but a little more unpleasant to 
apply. It may be diluted slightly with kerosene. 
Kerosene is a good insecticide, but it is a little 
dangerous, because of the possibility of fire, at 
least for a while after it has been applied. ; 

The ration of the hens naturally is very ™ 
portant. However, that subject is so thoroughly 
discussed in our agricultural bulletins, and o@ 
account of local conditions, may be modified in 9 
many ways, I shall only summarize a few & 
sentials. The hens should always have mash m 

(Continued on page 276) 
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The Judgment of Experience 


What an Old Man Thinks of a Boy’s Chances on the Farm 


HE large white house of the Whitman 

place stood high on a green knoll over- 

looking the grain fields and the orchard. 

It cast a long morning shadow across the 
neatly kept lawn, a shadow which ended at the 
base of several stately maples. Across the road, 
and placed at an attractive distance from the 
house, stood a group of barns and outbuildings, 
all painted red with white trimming. 

I had walked along the macadam early that 
morning on my way from town to the Whitman 
farm. The neat appearance of these buildings 
and the well-kept premises were a source of real 
attraction. They were made im- 


By A. K. GETMAN 


and are all doing decently well. Fred, who 
stayed here with me, agreed to buy the other boys’ 
share in the place, and before I realized it he had 
them paid off. We built Fred a house down the 
road a piece and he and his family live there. ! For 
about twelve years Fred has had entire charge of 
the farm. Just as soon as he got into the swing of 
it I gave him the reins.” 

“Keeping in mind Fred’s best interests and 
knowing what you do now about the difficulties 
that farmers are experiencing, if you were back 


storm and when the cloud passes those who stood 
pat will see the big advantage of having stood by 
one’s life work in spite of discouragements. To 
be sure a few who haven’t any love for country 
life and who haven’t farmed long enough to get 
interested in it will leave. I think they ought to. 
There are too many farmers of this sort anyway.” 

“Yes, but who should stay and who should go?” 
I asked. 

“America is a free country. Each one must 
make his own decision. I’m done with active life 
but as I look back over the years and look out 
over the community I’m impressed that more of 

the boys would be better off to take 





pressively so by contrast with a few 
of the ill-kept farmsteads which I had 
passed on my two-mile walk out from 
town. I had written Mr. Whitman 
(for that is what I shall call him 
here) that I was anxious to stop off 
for a little chat with him. He was 
expecting me for as I came up the 
drive to the side entrance he ap- 
peared in the doorway. After an 
informal introduction he invited me 
to join him on the front veranda. 

I was impressed with the old gen- 
tleman’s elastic vigorous step and his 
strong handshake in spite of his 72 
years and his slightly bent shoulders. 

I had chosen Mr. Whitman for my 
interview because he represented a 
successful farmer in a broad sense of 
the word. He was known over the 
State as a man who took an active 
part in farmers’ meetings and one who 











practised the best progressive methods 
in agriculture. At the hotel in the 


town I learned that his neighbors J agricultural supremacy as the guests of the Blue Valley C 
National Dairy Show in Milwaukee, were brought to Chicago. After being taken to the 
ven a banquet at the Hotel Sherman as the guests 
of the Creamery eo ag Left to right, front row: Kieron Hoyt, Hawkeye, lowa; Jerome 
Olson, Britton, Sout 


regarded him as a good father, and 
an honest, law-abiding citizen with a 
keen interest in community affairs. Bane, 

“I am interested in boys, Mr. 
Whitman,” I began. “I asked if 


you could see me for a little while this 





principal points of interest they were 


Minnesota. 


STATE CHAMPION CALF RAISERS 
UVENILE state calf club champions from twelve states, who won a trip through their 


over the homestead than to try to 
live in the cities. There are many 
stories about the farm boy who goes 
to town and becomes president of a 
corporation and gets rich, but we 
don’t hear much about those who 
don’t become presidents and who 
don’t like town life and town jobs 
rafter they get there. Some men 
can’t work for themselves. They 
should go to town and work for a 
boss. Another conclusion of mine is 
that there are just as good oppor- 
tunities as ever on the farms for 
those who like it and for those who 
are willing to get ready for it. One 
never gets to be a millionaire but the 
farmer has an independent life. If 
one derives happiness from a good 
home and takes pleasure in out-door 
work he would have to look far and 
wide to equal the opportunities on 
the farms.” 

“You're quite right,” I put in. 
“We are often so close to the woods 





Dakota; Walter Nierman, Concordia, Missouri; 


Left to right, back row: John Haedt, 


iss Rowena Mc- 
Morristown, Indiana; Willard Whitney, Valley, Nebraska; and Victor Uhlig, Backus, 
Cathay, North Dakota; Thomas Patter- 
son, Plainfield, Illinois; Wallace Newman, Mattingly, Kentucky; Ralph Schwartz, Marietta, 
Ohio; and Douglas Curran, Taylor, Wisconsin. 


y at the 
that we can’t see the trees. We are 
quite apt to look over into the other 
fellow’s pasture and think that it is 
greener than ours. I think you have 
expressed some excellent conclusions 
about farming and the best of it is 








morning because I want you to give 

me some suggestions out of your years of ex- 
perience that will help the young lads who are 
thinking about following farming as a vocation.” 

“There isn’t much that I can say to help the 
boys now-days,” replied Mr. Whitman. “Boys 
do about as they please anyway, no matter what 
you say.” 

“That may be true,” I suggested, “but I am 
sure that there are hundreds of fathers and 
mothers and boys who read the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIsT who would like to know what you 
think of farming as a business and what sug- 
_— you have for boys who want to follow it. 

ow long have you lived on this farm?” 

“T’ve never lived anywhere else” said he. “My 
father and grandfather were both carried from 
that parlor to their last resting places and I have 
always said that I wanted to start my last journey 
from that same spot. This is the old homestead 
and we're proud of it. From time to time we’ve 
bought on ’till we're operating about 250 acres. 
My oldest boy was the only one of the four boys 
who liked to farm so he and I agreed about 
fifteen years ago to run the place in partnership. 
e other lads after finishing school went to town 


fifteen years would you advise Fred to stay on the 
place?”’ I asked. 

“Most certainly,” he ejaculated. “These bad 
times are scaring a lot of folks. I don’t believe 
Fred would swap places with any of his brothers. 
I have reached some conclusions of my own about 
the farming business in this country. Lots of 
people don’t agree with me but that doesn’t 
affect my opinion any. Farmers have always 
been the balance wheel. They have always stayed 
in the middle of the road. Season in and season 
out, in good weather and bad weather, in peaceand 
in war, in hard times and in good times, they are 
always found on the job striving to earn an honest 
living and to educate their children. When food 
was needed “to win the war” they produced it. 
They met the demand and because of the over- 
supply of food these farmers found themselves in 
a bad hole. They are a long way from being out 
of that hole even yet. One of the points of my 
conclusions is that a fair share of the farmers are 
going to stick in the business because they like it 
and because they can’t afford to change their life 
work because of temporary bad prices. But the 


big point is that farmers WILL weather the 


that they have grown ouj of ex- 
perience. (I’m long on experience and short on 
theory.) Turning again to some of the problems 
that many of the lads are facing may I ask how 
you think a young man can best get into farming?” 
‘A lot more experienced and grayer heads than 
mine have puzzled over that problem,” he re- 
plied. “Almost no other business is like farming. 
In the first place a farmer has to have capital and 
that is the one thing the young man usually does 
not have. Then again the farmer is a boss, 
laborer and mechanic all in one. He’s got to 
have good business judgment and know a thousand 
and one facts and reasons about raising stock and 
crops. To plunge a young fellow into this sort of 
business with the difficulties that didn’t exist when 
I started in, isa big jump. My first choice would 
be to have the boys who want to farm, do as Fred 
and I have done, take over the home place and let 
the father gradually drop out of the business side. 
In this scheme one of the first things to do is to 
build a separate house for the young man as soon 
as he is married. Another important thing is to 
get enough land or otherwise enlarge the business 
to make a good-sized business of it.” 
(Continued on page 268) 
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**The Trouble-Maker’”’ 


ITH the publishing of my story, “The 

Trouble Maker,” which starts in serial 
form in this issue, | have reached one of the goals 
toward which I have striven all of my life. 

I have always wanted to write. 

How well do I remember that big day, now 
some years since, when the Country Gentleman 
sent me a check for forty dollars for an article 
which they later published as a feature. It was 
my first real success, attained after years of prac- 
tice and discouragement from returned manu- 
scripts. Few people realize that success in writ- 
ing, like success in all other business, does not 
just happen. It is a trade, requiring, as do other 
trades and professions, years of training, study 
and practice—especially practice and then more 
practice. 

Writing articles and editorials alone, however, 
was not enough. I always longed to write a story, 
but somehow in the hurry of every-day work, there 
never seemed to be time, and I knew that writing 
a book is a big job. Had I known how big, I 
surely would never have had the courage to start, 
for “The Trouble Maker” has taken my spare 
time for nearly two years. And certainly had/;it 
not been for the constant encouragement and en- 
thusiasm of Mrs. Eastman and a few of my inti- 
mate friends, who read each chapter as it was 
written, the book never would have been finished. 

But it is done, and I hope you will like it. 
Anyway, it expresses to the best of my ability 
the love and respect I have for farm people, and 
it tells of their struggles to get better prices for 
their products, a kind of story which I do not 
think has ever been written before. 

After you become acquainted with obstinate 
but lovable old Johnny Ball, with young Jim, the 
“Trouble Maker,” with Bill Mead, the typical 
Yankee hired man, and with Dave Messenger, 
who longed for “ peaceable folks,” maybe you will 
think that they are just like the people you have 
known all of your lives. 

If you like them, and like the story, and if it 
sets forth in some small part your own hopes and 
struggles for a better life in the country, then I 
shall know that all of the work in writing the 
book has been worth while-—E. R. Eastman. 


Wheat Prices Soaring 
A‘ you will notice by our Market Page, wheat 


prices have reached a new high level. Prices 
of wheat in the primary markets are now better 
than a dollar and a half a bushel. Prices of other 
grains are also rising in proportion. It is esti- 


mated that this year’s wheat crop will bring the 
American farmers better than a billion dollars in 
cash. The best of it is that they and not the spec- 
ulators will get most of this for farmers still had 
their crop after the prices began to go up. 

When we think of wheat, we are apt to think of 





it as being grown exclusively in the West. As a 
matter of fact, wheat growing is no small industry 
in many Eastern States. Some of the finest wheat 
in the world is grown in Central Pennsylvania, 
and in New York State alone it is grown on more 
than 50,000 farms. Moreover, many more 
Eastern farms grow large quantities of other grain. 
New York, for instance, is one of the largest buck- 
wheat-growing States, and buckwheat is high in 
price this fall. All of which means that the 
Eastern farmer is going to have no small share in 
these better grain prices. Further than this, 
there is a distinct upward tendency for other 
farm products, all of which is encouraging. 

Just at present, the only part of the farm busi- 
ness that is lagging behind is dairying, and of 
course high grain prices increase the dairymen’s 
problem. However, even here it may be a good 
thing. In the first place, when one part of the 
farm business prospers, sooner or later all of the 
rest does; and then again, perhaps the higher 
prices of feed will cause less of it to be fed to 
worthless cows and this in turn will reduce the 
volume of milk and increase milk prices. 

One of the encouraging features about the 
farmer's market problem this fall is the efficiency 
with which the railroads are moving the crops. 
Those farmers who have waited to get car space 
while their crops have perished or the crops de- 
clined, know that good railroad service is as fully 
important as are low freight rates. The moving 
of grain during the past few weeks has been ex- 
tremely heavy. Yet in spite of this, ‘Eugene 
Meyer, managing director of the United States 
War Finance Corporation, states that railroad 
efficiency in moving crops this fall is almost with- 
out precedent. 


Bring Back the Flour Mills 


HE picture of the old mill on our cover this 

time reminds one of a passing industry. 
“Going to mill” was as much a part of the life of 
our farmer fathers as was going to church. They 
raised their buckwheat and their corn, and the 
miller ground it. The breads, pancakes, the 
johnny cakes, and the good old mush-and-milk 
made from these home-grown grains were whole- 
some and appetizing and they made a large part 
of the family diet. But with our modern times 
and our diversified agriculture “going to mill” 
has become less and less a custom. We seem to 
prefer, in fact, to sell all of our stuff at low whole- 
sale prices and buy back our supplies and foods 
for our own tables at the highest retail prices. 

Some of this change has been necessary and in 
the way of progress, but we believe it perfectly 
practical and perfectly possible to bring back to 
our modern farms some of the ways of our 
fathers, among which might well be the raising 
of more home-grown foods. 

In recent years, the acreage of wheat has 
greatly increased in the East. Many of our 
dairy farmers are now growing a few acres of this 
fine old grain. Why not go another step and 
make arrangements through your Farm Bureau, 
your Grange, or in some other way, to establish 
and use mills for manufacturing some of this 
wheat into good wheat flour? 


Should Boys Drive Cars? 


HE new automobile law which went into 
effect in New York State on October Ist, 
while excellent in most respects, raises some real 
inconvenience and problems for farmer owners. 
Among these is the question of boys driving cars 
who are under eighteen years of age. It is now 
against the law for any one under eighteen to 
drive. There are many valid reasons for this 
requirement, for statistics show that quite a pro- 
portion of accidents happened when boys or girls 
were driving. Often also, it has been these young- 
sters who were responsible for the so-called joy- 
riding, and there has been altogether too much 
burning of gasoline by young people at night 
when they should have been at home. 
On the other hand, the farm autcmobile is much 
more than a pleasure vehicle. It has become a 
necessary machine in the operation of the farm 





business, and on thousands of farms fathers haye 
depended upon their boys to drive the car to 
town on necessary errands to get supplies and 
especially to carry the milk. 

In the State, also, the farm automobile has 
done much to help the rural boy and girl to get a 
high school education. It has helped them to 
cover easily and quickly the long distance between 
the farm and the high school. 

Under the new law, all this will be impossible. 
If these reasons why young people should be 
allowed to drive are sufficiently strong to over. 
balance some of the dangers of such driving, then 
undoubtedly the law can be amended. What do 
you think about it? We would like to hear both 
sides of the question discussed. 


A Failure at Being a Failure 


ID you ever stop to think that much of this 
talk about lack of prehibition enforcement 
is just straight propaganda started by the big 
liquor interests? The manufacturers of booze 
well know that prohibition works and that their 
only hope for future business is to bring about the 
repeal of the amendment. To be sure, there is 
sand in the enforcing machinery; to be sure, there 
are violations of the law in every community, 
These are discouraging and disheartening; but 
after all, they were to be expected. 

All that one needs to do in the midst of discour- 
agement is to compare actual conditions now to 
what they were before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was passed. For all of the loud talking, 
there is not one-tenth of the liquor drunk in the 
United States now that there was before prohibi- 
tion. The Michigan Farmer, commenting on the 
situation, says: 

“The booze restaurants of the wet age are out of 
business. Charitable institutions have been relieved 
of from 25 to 75 per cent. of their burden. Church 
memberships have increased at the rate of 2,500 per 
day during 1923. The banks are doing better, the in- 
surance companies are doing better, but the breweries, 
such as they are, are delivering in hip-pocket quantities 
instead of in truck loads. 

““Remember the prophecies of all the grass that would 
grow on the streets when things were dry? Well, they 
are not using lawn-mowers on the city streets yet. 
Perhaps it was too dry for the grass to grow. 

“Oh, yes, you can get it, but you can get anything 
you want if you have the money and a sufficient amount 
of disrespect for law and decency. But even so, if 
prohibition is a failure it is one of the greatest failures 
at being a failure we have seen for some time.” 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


ERE’S one that George Duff and I used to 

tell on the hired man when we were boys. 

Before writing it this time, I looked over a list of 

my friends to get some one to tell it on, but I did 

not quite dare to do it for fear the victim would 

lack a sense of humor and decide it was the open 
season for editors! 

The story went something like this: 

It seems that there was a man ina certain neigh- 
borhood (yours, maybe) who was so confound 
lazy that he was absolutely no good. The neigh- 
bors even had to furnish his food, which his poot 
wife fed him witha spoon. Finally, the neighbors 
patience wore out—as you have probably no 
ticed, it is none too long in such affairs anyway— 
so they loaded him into a coffin and set out to 
bury him. 

On the way, they passed a man who wanted to 
know what was the matter. The neighbors ex 
plained that the man in the coffin was so lazy that 
he was worthless, and that they had decided to 
bury him because they were tired of feeding him 
for nothing. 

“Now, that’s too bad,” said the stranget- 
“Here, I’ve got a bushel of corn. I'll give it t0 
him so he can have another chance.” ’ 

The man in the coffin raised himself languidly 
to a sitting position and said to the strangef: 
“Ts it shelled?” «i 

“Why, no,” said the other apologetically, it 
ain’t shelled.” 

Whereupon the man sank back to his rest and 
said softly, “CARRY ME ALONG, BOYS. 
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How Wormy Fruit Ruins the Market 


Apple-eaters Do Not Want Their ‘‘Meat”’ that Way 


Epitors’ Note:—The following is a very frank letter 
written by Mr. C. M. Palmer, of the Williams and 
Cunnyngham Advertising Agency of Chicago to Mr. J. B. 
Greiner, representing the Standard Farm Papers, of 
which group AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is @ member. 

We received a copy of the letter and found it so interesting 
and on the whole so filled with such good common sense 
about the old apple trees to be found on every farm, that we 
asked for and received permission to publish the letter. 
Mr. Palmer was formerly connected with the Western 
Fruit Jobbers’ Association’, so he is very familiar with 
fruit marketing conditions. 

We might add to the thoughts in Mr. Palmer's letter that 
the uncared for fruit trees on the average farm not only do 
not bring any revenue, but moreover, they are a prolific 
breeding place for all of the diseases and insects which 
attack fruit trees. Therefore, these uncared for trees are a 
source of danger to every fruit grower in the 


will find it in the few neglected apple trees or 
other fruit trees in the garden lot. If the farm 
wife will take an interest in the money-making 
possibilities of the orchard, she will help agricul- 
ture and incidentally help business, generally. 

I was in Iowa recently with a plan for the 
advertising and better marketing of apples. This 
plan is built around the idea of selling the home 
production to the home folks. The men who sell 
fruit in the state—the wholesalers and the re- 
tailers—approved the plan, but said it couldn’t 
be worked in Iowa because the state produces too 
many wormy apples. “What happens to these 
wormy apples?” was my natural question. “Oh, 
they are dumped on the market for what they will 


must have reasonable care and the fruit must be 
reasonably sorted and attractively packed to 
compete with the specialized products from else- 
where. Your farmers are encouraged to go to 
extremes in procuring and maintaining first-class 
dairy herds, fine poultry stocks, good seed, and 
right fertilizers and the proper machinery and 
equipment with which to make the most of their 
farming. We don’t find little worms that cause 
all the mischief in the bacon or “side meat” any 
more, but we are likely to commit mayhem on a 
lively little boarder if we undertake to eat a 

home-grown apple without our glasses on. + 
Why not start a crusade for better apples on 
the farm? It wouldn’t do the farmer any harm. 
If it did nothing more than insure a 





country. 


plentiful supply of good fruit for his 





* * « 
EFERRING to our conver- 
sation today on the subject r 


of fruit advertising in its 

relation to the farm press, it 
occurs to me that your publication 
could have a very beneficial effect 
upon the development of paid pub- 
licity in the interest of farm products 
and could serve a very pseful purpose 
to the farmer himself by going to him 
with the information that he is some- 
thing more than a mere agriculturist. 
He is a manufacturer, but he will 
never attain the strong position he 
desires in commerce until he comes to 
a full realization of this fact and its 
bearing upon his responsibilities and 
relationships with the consumer. 

For instance, there is local apple 
production in almost every agricul- 
tural state in the Union. Next to 
potatoes and grain, the apple is the 
most staple article grown on farms. 
Yet how many of the readers of your 
publications realize its immense im- 
portance as an article of commerce? 
Very few, except in those states 
wherein apple culture is a specialized 
industry. Iowa is thirteenth among 
the states in the production of apples, 
but only one-seventh of her annual 
crop is considered fit for commercial 
use. And when I say fit for commer- 
cial use from the standpoint of Iowa 
production, I mean far from fit for 
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family’s use during the winter, it 
would work a great good. Farmers 
need apples as well as city folks do. 
Apples are good food for everybody, 
but they must be good, sound, whole- 
some and free from insects to make 
them worth much to anybody. Why 
not interest the State Legislatures in 
the passage of laws against the sale of 
wormy fruit? I know they would 
hesitate on the theory that to pro- 
hibit the farmer from marketing his 
wormy apples would work a hardship 
on him, but anybody can see that he is 
working the greatest hardship on him- 
self by following his present methods. 
Where he loses money on his orchards 
now, he could make money if he 
properly pruned, sprayed, cultivated 
and tended his trees. 

Perhaps you wonder why I, inter- 
ested in the sale of specialized pro- 
ducts, can consistently take this 
position. Perhaps it would appear 
that the best interests of those who 
are with me in trying to stimulate 
markets for perishable food products 
generally would be served by permit- 
ting the farmer to cut his own throat 
in the matter of apple production. 
But the fact is that a few poor apples 
hurt any market. The jobbing trade 
confines its operations largely to the 
boxed apple and the better grades and 
known qualities of barreled stock, 
because they realize that only sound 
fruit will satisfy the retailer and again 








commercial use from the standpoint of 
specialized apple production as known 
in the Northwest. 

There is scarcely a farmhouse in any 
of the Mid-Western, Central or East- 





Copyright, 1924, New York Tribune. Inc. 
What good is our immigration law, anyway, if it won’t keep out 


such undesirables ? 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


satisfy the consumer. But the same 
retailer, who will complain bitterly to 
a jobber when his stock is not up to 
par, will often buy a load of very 








em States but has its few or many 

apple trees. For the most part these trees are the 
most neglected and least profitable of the farmer’s 
possessions. Yet they are potential money- 
makers, and every influence that is interested in 
the betterment of farm life ought to take a hand 
in turning the dooryard orchards from liabilities 
to assets. Not so long ago the poultry and dairy 
money earned on the farm was considered the 
Ousewife’s personal “graft.” She tended the 
chickens, fed them from kitchen scraps, gathered 
the eggs, marketed the pullets and spring friers, 
and bought herself a gingham dress with the 
proceeds. The same was true of dairy products. 
The housewife did a large share of the milking, 
all of the churning, and she kept the few dollars 
this branch of farming brought in. 

And then the farmer discovered that there was 
money in poultry raising and dairying. Your 
publications and the state agricultural schools 
and other agencies helped him to realize the safety 
In diversification offered by these pursuits, and 
the good housewife lost her “graft,” to get it back 
in the shape of greater prosperity on the farm. 
Now, perhaps, she is looking for another unplowed 
field in which to sow the seeds of her energy and 
Industry to make a nest-egg for Christmas shop- 
Ping or the children’s education. I believe she 


bring,” was the usual reply, and that set me to 
wondering what sort of a state government there 
must be to permit the sale or offering for sale of 
wormy food. 

What if the manufacturers of breakfast foods, 
the packers of canned goods, the sellers of dried 
fruits or the handlers of meat products were to 
offer to consumers in the State of Iowa a lot of 
wormy products? Such products would be con- 
demned out of hand, their purveyors would be 
denounced by press, pulpit and politicians, and 


* Fort Madison would gain in population if the 


practice were not stopped immediately. Yet 
wormy apples appear on the market year after 
year because of “what they will bring.” Perhaps 
a small worm in a home-grown apple is an 
insignificant thing to make a fuss about, but most 
people like to consider themselves strict vege- 
tarians while they are eating apples. At any 
rate, I never heard anybody claim that a worm 
made an apple taste any better, and I do know 
that the presence of any wormy fruit in a market 
makes the sale of all fruits more difficult and less 
profitable. 

Iowa and the other States in which your publi- 
cations flourish can produce as good apples on the 
average as can be grown anywhere, but the trees 





inferior fruit from a passing farmer on 
the theory that he is buying a chance at an 
extremely long profit. 

This long profit doesn’t come, however, as the 
retailer’s first act is to offer the wormy or other- 
wise inferior stock to the public at prices for 
which he could and should be selling the highest 
grade fruit on the market. There are two results: 
First, the customer is dissatisfied and ceases 
buying apples for a time. Second, the retailer's 
sales ate slow because of a high price on an 
inferior article, and he loses through deterioration 
of the stock left on his hands. The farmer may 
have secured a small advance when he sold to the 
retailer—or even through a wholesale dealer—but 
both he and the retailer and the consumer lose in 
the long run. 

During the Fall months, when the apple trade 
should be at its best, we frequently find stagna- 
tion because “there is so much home-grown junk 
on the market.” “Junk” is the word they use, or 
another and uglier word, and it describes much of 
the fruit that is offered as the best local produc- 
tion. The farming industry is not doing itself any 
good by keeping down its standards on this one 
branch of its activity while all concerned are 
trying to improve standards in other directions. 
(Continued on page 276) 






CTOBER marks the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 

of this company. A quarter century of hard- 

earned experience, toil, and growth is behind us. 
The years to come offer rich opportunities for con- 
tinued service. 


On this occasion it is fitting that we express our thanks 
to the friends who have helped us ~ es success by 
their ready recognition of our high standards of 
manufacture. 


We thank each of them and are proud and happy 
that there are so many to whom we can address these 
words of friendship and appreciation. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
COLDWATER, OHIO 
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Arrow Tee-Steel Posts and 
Zinc Insulated Fence give 
you the longest lasting and 
lowest cost fence in years 
of service that you cap 
build. 








Every wire uniformly insu- 
lated against rust by 40 to 
100 per cent more zinc, 
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—and every post firmly 
rooted into the ground with 
a big arrow shaped anchor 
plate. Railroad rail design 
—strong—sturdy. Easy to 
drive. Easy to attach every 
line wire. 


Sold by good 
dealers everywhere, 
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AND NATIONAL 


Of all 
farm needs 
fence is the 
foremost 
necessity 
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Drive Like an Arrow 
Anchor Like a Rock. 
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Bumper Crops 


with SOLVAY 


Fields that give little cost you just as much 
labor as fields that give you big. Sour soil is 
often the cause — correct it, make the soil sweet, the 
field fertile, the crop big, the profit large, by using 


SOLVAY PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 


Don't wonder why you have no big crops—Use lime and get them, 
and remember to use only SOLVAY —it is finely ground, gives re- 
sults right away and for years after. Safe, will not burn—easy to apply. 


Learn all about Lime. Write for the SOLVAY Lime Book—it’s free! 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























































FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide or narrow 
tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any running gear. 
Wagon parts of all kinds. Write today for free 
catalog Ulustrated io colors 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 2 Elm Street, Quincy, Ill. 
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The Judgment of Experience 


(Continued from page 265) 

“That point is especially good,” I 
suggested. “Some figures gathered re- 
cently by the College in Jefferson and 
Livingston counties showed very con- 
clusively that the percentage of boys 
staying on the farms increased as the size 
of the farm business increased. Pardon 
for the interruption, go ahead.” 

“T think the next best bet is for a lad 
to work as a hired man under a good 
farmer for a few years and get onto a farm 
as soon as he can as a tenant looking 
forward to owning as soon as he can secure 
the capital. To some this may seem a 
long tedious struggle, but when viewed as 
the work of ten or twenty years a man has 
built up for himself a good home and 
business. That’s a mighty sight more 
than most city workers ever accomplish.” 

“T have noticed frequently, Mr. Whit- 
man, that boys don’t get along with their 
dads for some reason or other. Have 
you ever noticed that?” 

. “Indeed, I have, and that brings up a 
point in connection with a boy’s staying 
on the home farm that’s worth thinking 
about. There are usually two sides to 
every controversy. When it comes to 
dads and the boys, each must do his part. 
Too many dads simply look at the labor 
of the boys as just that much that hasn’t 
got to be paid for. (Besides driving 
them too hard the boys often get no 
money and scarcely a holiday.) They 
soon get the attitude that they are 
through with such a life even though 
inwardly they enjoyed the out-door work. 
Then again the father sometimes gets the 
notion that the lad is lazy, and maybe 
some of them are. When most of us 
were boys we liked to play better than 
work until we became really interested in 
our jobs. It seems to me that if more 
fathers tried to interest their boys in the 
business by pointing out its bright side 
and its future, there would be less trouble 
on this score. 

*T haven’t any cut-and-dried remedy for 
such cases but I do know that a little old- 
fashioned family love and respect won't 
do any harm. In a lot of instances boys 
have found that the boss was harder to 
get along with by a long way than dad.” 

“T know the boys will be interested in 
what training you had for farming,” I 
suggested, 

“As far as schooling goes I didn’t 
attend a day after I was twelve. In 
fact in those days there weren't many 
who stayed much longer. When I quit 
school I came home on the farm with 
father, and, as I said earlier, I have been 
here ever since. My father was a great 
reader and I remember his taking a great 
deal of interest in what Horace Greeley 
had to say about farming. From him I 
learned to enjoy reading. I was twenty- 
three or four before there was much to be 
read about farming. And what there 
was the farmers were skeptical about 
because they didn’t have any confidence 
in theories or ‘book farming.” My 
father was a prodigious worker and 
could perform all kinds of work on the 
farm with great skill. He took pains to 


teach me to work just as rapidly as J 
grew strong enough to stand it. Beyond 
this I should say that my education had 
been secured in the ‘school of hard 
knocks’"—and a mighty expensive and 
toilsome school it was, I can assure you,” 

“That’s certainly quite a contrast to 
present day methods,” I said. “I should 
say that you would agree that experience 
was a good teacher but an expensive one. 
Out of your experience have you any 
suggestions for the boys of today regard. 
ing preparation for farming?” 

“T hate to give any advice,” protested 
Mr. Whitman. “It sounds so preachy 
and besides most boys are fed-up on 
advice already. There is one thought, 
however, that may help some of the boys, 
Many of the mistakes which I made were 
very expensive in time and money, 
These mistakes I would have been saved 
if I could have had the benefit of other 
people’s experience. To me that is one 
of the biggest things that an education 
accomplishes. Franklin wrote that an 
education pays. From the standpoint of 
success in farming I think it pays because 
you may profit by the mistakes and sue- 
cesses of other people and the teachings 
of the experiment stations and colleges, 
Speaking of the colleges I am reminded 
of the talk that passed between farmers 
when I was about twenty. They poked 
all manner of fun at the idea of teaching 
farming at a school. And now, after fifty 
years, see what a change. The experi- 
ment stations, the colleges and the schools 
which are assisting and training farmers 
have the respect and backing of practi- 
cally every farmer.” 

“Tt’s inspiring to hear you review the 
big change in fifty years but coming back 
to the boys, specifically do you think a 
lad is fair to himself to attempt to enter 
a farming business without some training 
for it?” 

“Positively no,” he replied. ‘The 
problems of growing crops, animals and 
animal products, and marketing them, are 
many times as complicated as when I 
started farming. The best training for 
farming that a boy can get is none too 
good a preparation to meet these diffi- 
culties. From what I can gather of your 
statements about the opportunities at 
the present time it seems to me that boys 
who want to be farmers are making the 
mistake of their lives not to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities and get 
ready for the business. That.may sound 
preachy but I actually mean every wo 
of it.” 

“No, I wouldn’t call that preachy,” 
said I. “In fact, it is just such state- 
ments that help the boys decide to make 
the most of their lives.” 

Glancing at my watch, I realized that 
I had only a few minutes to get back to 
town for my train. I reluctantly drew 
our conference to a close with an ex- 
pression of appreciation for the time he 
had given me and the many helpful sug- 
gestions that I felt confident would be of 
interest to the boys and young men who, 
"ere we are aware of it, will be directing 
the destinies of American agriculture. 











No that haying and harvest is over, it is a mighty good plan to see that 
all of the machines and implements are put under cover. Those 
parts that show rust spots should be scraped and painted. A half a day's 
work spent in this manner once a year will increase the life of an implement 
many fold. Blue sky and an apple tree are beautiful, but they don’t serve 
to protect farm tools from the weather and elements. 
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To Fight Seed Frauds 


Wholesalers Meet with State to Stop Abuses 


HE wholesale seed dealers of New 

York State met on October 8th at the 
New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets at Albany on the request of 
Commissioner Berne A. Pyrke, to hear 
charges against some seed dealers for mis- 
representation and fraud in the sale of 
alfalfa and clover seed. 

When the conference was called to 
order by Commissioner Pyrke, he stated 
that there were many cases of fraud in the 
sale of seed, particularly in alfalfa and 
clover seed, constantly brought to his 
attention, and that it was the responsi- 
bility of the industry to clean its own 
house, or there was danger of the 
public tearing it down. The Commis- 
sioner said that he had faith in human 
nature and that therefore he believed at 
Jeast 90 per cent. of the men in business 
were honest; but that the big difficulty 
was in controlling the other 10 per cent. 
who were carrying on a fraudulent busi- 
ness. He said that he had called this 
conference to put the situation squarely 
up to the seed men, and to ask them what 
could be done to end it. 


State a Big Seed Buyer 


Then Commissioner Pyrke proceeded 
to read specific cases and charges where 
evidence existed that fraud and misrepre- 
sentation had been committed. 

He stated first that the State itself was 
the largest farmer in the State, operating 
some 36,000 acres on 40 different institu- 
tional farms. Last fall when the Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets purchased 
its alfalfa and clover seed for their State 
arms, specifications were made in the 
tontracts of purchase for northern grown 
domestic seed. When this seed was re- 
ceived, samples were submitted to the 
Geneva Station for analysis, and it was 
found that some of it was from Argen- 
tine and that of the thirty-eight differ- 
ent lots, at least fifteen were imported. 

The chief trouble is due to practices of 
some seedsmen in selling foreign seed for 
domestic, and southern grown for north- 
ern. Neither southern grown alfalfa nor 
clover seed will succeed in New York 
State. Northern grown foreign seed will 
probably grow fairly well in New York. 
But domestic, according to most authori- 
ties, is better and besides it is difficult to 
be certain that foreign grown seed is not 
of southern origin. 

The Commissioner said that the State 
could protect itself through its Attorney- 
General, but that he was much concerned 
over the small farmer who purchased such 
seed under the impression that it was the 
best kind, and who had no means of pro- 
tecting himself. The Commissioner then 
mentioned cases where small farmers had 


purchased clover and alfalfa seed, believ- 
ing it to be northern grown and domestic 
and that later analyses of samples of this 
seed showed it to be otherwise than as 
represented. 

Commissioner Pyrke concluded his 
opening talk by asking the seed men the 
direct question, “Here is the situation. 
Now what is the seed industry going to do 
about it?” 

Mr. Curtis Nye Smith, representing 
the American Seed Trade Association, 
stated that the reputable men in the in- 
dustry were anxious to clean up cases of 
fraud and promised that his association 
would do all that it could to remedy the 
situation. He stated that there was no 
excuse for a dealer to offer foreign grown 
seed as domestic, and that his associa- 
tion would take any charge against 
anyone in the trade, get the facts, and 
then’punish. He asked for the coopera- 
tion of the Department in furnishing 
detailed facts whenever cases of fraud or 
alleged fraud arose. 


Where Some of the Blame Lies 


Several of the seedsmen stated that the 
wholesalers were not always to blame, 
that often the retailers changed the tags 
on the seed bags in order to get a larger 
profit. Some of the seedsmen claimed 
that the Geneva Experiment Station had 
been partial in its services in analyzing 
seed, and that seed experts, either at 
Geneva or elsewhere, could not absolutely 
analyze seeds and be sure of their point 
of origin. These charges were ably de- 
fended by Mr. Munn of the Geneva Sta- 
tion, who said that the services of the 
station were open to everybody and that 
if the seed men had not received as much 
as they thought they should, it was their 
fault in not asking for such service. 

One good result of the conference will 
likely be a larger use of the seed labora- 
tories of the Geneva Station by the 
seedsmen, and more cooperation between 
them and the Station in getting only good 
seed onto the market. 


Up to Seedmen Themselves 


Nearly everyone in the conference took 
part in discussing the situation, and Com- 
missioner Pyrke asked each speaker as to 
suggestions of how to control the situa- 
tion. It was the consensus of opinion that 
more laws will not help much, that it was 
the job of the seedsmen themselves to 
work out the problem, and that failing to 
do this, full publicity will be given to the 
names of firms who fail to properly label 
their seed or who in any way try to 
work fraud on farmers through misrep- 
resentation. 





What Does Your Credit Cost? 


(Continued from page 264) 

There are four fundamental planks in a 
program for sound efficient financing of 
farm operations. The first one is “Pay 
Cash.” In paying cash a farmer can 
make a double saving. He does not buy 
what he cannot afford, and he gets a cash 
discount on what he does buy. If your 
store will not give you a cheaper price for 
cash, go to the one that will. Cash stores 
are making rapid headway in all lines, 
and they have come to stay. ‘ 

The second plank in this program of 
sound financing is “ Buying in quantity.” 

iscounts are usually given for quantity 
purchases, making a further saving pos- 
sible. 

The third plank is “Buy when the 
commodity is cheap.” It is good business 
for dairymen to buy a large part of their 
year’s feed requirements in summer when 
demand is slack and prices are usually 
low. It pays to figure out your probable 
needs. By buying in quantity, for cash, 
and when feed is cheap a saving can be 
made in three ways: a cash discount, a 
quantity discount, and a saving in price 

y buying when the commodity is cheap. 
But perhaps you can’t pay cash. That 


brings up the fourth plank in this pro- 
gram for more efficient farm financing. 
“Borrow at the bank, when credit is 
necessary.” Any farmer who has saved a 
little money, is honest, and has a reputa- 
tion for paying his debts promptly, can 
get credit at his bank more cheaply than 
from his feed or fertilizer dealer. 

The answer to the farm credit question 
in New York State is the greater use of 
banks by farmers for the credit necessary 
to carry on farm operations. The banker 
will usually be glad to cooperate. It is 
his business. The banker cannot be 
asked to furnish credit, however, unless 
the farmer is willing to do his part. In 
building up credit standing with a bank 
there are several things that a farmer 
should do, 

1. Be prompt in looking after obliga- 
tions on or before the date they are due. 
Promptness costs nothing and is worth 
much. The easiest way to lose credit is 
to let a note run overdue. The man who 
won't pay without compulsion must 
continue to pay someone to collect his 
bills. 

2. Always pay cash. Don’t run store 

(Continued on page 272) 
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UNION CARBIDEy 


&j 


Niagara lights the farm 


T NIAGARA FALLS, New York, is lo- 
cated one of the immense works in 
which Union Carbide is made. 

From these works Union Carbide is 
shipped to 175 direct factory warehouses 
and from them direct to thousands of 
farms lighted by Union Carbide. 

The power of Niagara is used in pro- 
ducing this granite-like material, and the 
almost unbelievable temperature of 
6026° F is required in the furnaces! (Wa- 
ter boils at 212° F, steel melts at about 
2500° F.) 

Hundreds of thousands of farm homes 
depend on the continued operation of 
this and other great Union Carbide works 
for their “‘artificial sunlight.” And thirty 
years of service have proved that the 
Union Carbide supply is as depend- 
able as Niagara herself, 

But these thirty years have proved 
more than Union Carbide’s depend- 
ability. They have demonstrated that 
it yields the largest amount of pure, 
clean gas, with highest illuminating 
power. They have seen the growth of 
Carbide-gas lighting and cooking, 
from its discovery to a place in 
409,000 farm homes! 






































Union Carbide 
is always 
packed in bine 
and gray drums 








UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. .15, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and Cooking. 
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NAME 
ADDRESS ee Oe t 
Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting dc 

A> an ooki Plan 
am not. NOW should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest Geesthin-een: ' 
a Carbide user, | SUMer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed J 
on our mailing list for future helpful service. t 
ae —— ——— a oF ow cee ow a 











The WINDMILL with aRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
Sy oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

‘> Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
A , are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
p> TheAuto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 

slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
a any other piece of machinery on the farm. 
§% You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-ciled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 
Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotecr gets the benefit from quantity production, 
The Aermotor is made by a responsibl pany which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. Eansascity Minneapotts Onkiana 



















Nea I= 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, Curbs, 
Filled Tendons, Soreness from Bruises 
or Strains; stops Spavin Lameness, 
omee ee. Does not blister, remove 
the hair or lay up the . $2.50a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Book 1 R free. 


W.F. Young, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Try This 
Improved 
Water Bowl 
for 30 Days 











- 
“Cleaned in § Seconds”’ 
Many ‘of the most prominent breeders in 
America have installed Simplex bowls after 
making this trial. Cc roeder, Holstein 

jer, Moorhead, Minn., says, “The Sim- 
plex is the best bow! we have ever seen.” Why 
risk buying a less efficient bow! when you can 
test the Simplex without cost or obligation? 
Sample sent free, prepaid. No deposits or 
promises asked of you. Try it, test it in every 
way. Then buy for your barn, pay for the 
sample only; or return it—just as you please. 
We know the Simplex is so plainly superior 
that L will - —. ' YOU know’ the vital 
importance of providing your st the best 
possible bowl. Hence this offer. 


Send the Coupon—that’s all 


Dept. 30-67 Beaver Dam, Wis. 
ou may send me « sample Simplex Actomatic Water 
wi, free and prepaid. It is a tood that I will 
try this bow! for 30 days without any obligation to 
buy. After trial, I will either return the bow! to you 
or remit its price of §3.50—or order for my barn. 



















Enjoy 
WARMTH 

and REAL ( 
COMFORT | 
in All 

Kinds of 
Weather 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 
ORN by thousands of farmers and out- 
door workers everywhere. It is made of 

strong, knit cloth with knit-in wool-fleece 
lining, cut to fit the body snugly without 
binding, will not rip, ravel or tear, wears like 
iron and can be washed without losing its 
shape or warmth. Three styles—coat with 
or without collar and vest. 

Ask your dealer 











KELLYS’ 


True to ruit Trees 


Kellys’ true to name fruit trees are 
shipped direct from our nurseries to 
= Our reputation for square deal- 
ing is established; you take no risk. 


44 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


in growing true to name trees has 
taught us the proper method of han- 
— young stock. It is packed cor- 
rectly to reach you in perfect con- 
dition. 








SEND FOR CATALOG 
Our Pall catalog tells how 60,000 of 






bs, ornamen- 
tal trees, roses, grape vines, and smal! 
fruits. 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Established 
ia 1880 












Tobacco {0 ite. $2.50. Smoking 

ae 5 is 3 25 10 Ibe. 
$2.00. Pay when receiv: pe recipe free. 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Di, Paducah, Ky. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts | 


Among the Farmers 
_Watch Out for Neat Year’s Seed Corn Supply 





_—_— year has been a hard one on 
crops, especially corn, and if ever a 
warning was needed it certainly is this 
year. Reports from all over the A. A. 
| territory indicate clearly that the corn 
crop is way off this year. The same is 
true out West. 

It is old, old advice that two years’ 
supply of seeds be kept on hand. The 
fellow who followed that advice last year 
did well and he will be particularly mind- 
ful of his seed corn this year. 

The corn crop is far from normal and 
| only in a few sections has it really ma- 
tured properly. Long Island growers of 
the famous Luce’s Favorite have been 
paying particular attention to their seed 
stock this year. Seed supplies are going 
| to be short and prices of seed corn next 
spring, if present indications mean any- 
thing at all, are going to be high. 


New York Farm News from Along 
the Southern Tier 


| ORDEN’S 
tablishing a 
Delaware County. 

\ part of the big Nestle’s plant at 
Binghamton is to be occupied as a store- 
| house and distributing station for the 
Grand Union Groceries output for this 
vicinity. 

Frosts have visited certain places 
| along the valleys of the Susquehanna and 
Chenango rivers, but not in killing degree 
up to the first of October. Potatoes are 
still green in many localities and few 
pieces have been struck by the blight. 
Digging of late potatoes has not pro- 
gressed far enough so that a safe estimate 
| of the crop can be made. Early potatoes, 
however, have not turned out very well. 

The township of Vestal, in Broome 
County, has been pronounced clean and 
free from bovine tuberculosis. Several 
other townships will soon have the same 


contemplating es- 
Walton in 


are 
plant at 


distinction. 

The highway from Endicott to Union 
Centre which has been under construc- 
tion for several months is approaching 
completion. 

The Memorial Bridge acToss the Che- 
nango River at Binghamton will be prac- 
tically completed by the first \of the new 
year. The floor is not to be laid down, 
however, until next spring. 

The Endicott-Johnson Co. announces 
the construction of 100 houses north of 
the Erie R. R. at Johnson City this fall, to 
be sold to employees of that corporation. 

Farmers from _ seventy-five to 
hundred miles distant bring their products 
to the new Binghamton public market. 


one 


In such numbers do these producers 
come that the market master is dis- 
couraging them from overloading the 


market and thereby forcing the prices to 
producers down to an unprofitable point. 

Corn proves to be very spotted. Along 
the river flats we note some good crops. 
The highlands are mostly very light.— 


E. L. V. 


Tioga County.—Crops in general 
turned out pretty good. Hay yielded 
well but the continual drizzly rains make 
curing almost an impossibility and some 
fields were ruined. Corn is late, but 
much better than was anticipated. Silos 
are either filled or being filled. Frosts 
got some corn but not enough to injure 
it materially. Threshing has been under 
way for some time. Oats turned out 
well as did the other winter grains. 
Buckwheat made rank growth this year, 
but filled well. Milk is doing a little 
better. The farmer who has his farm 
paid off can easily keep his head above the 
water. But those who are not so for- 
tunately situated are having a pretty 
hard time of it. It seems that this latter 
class predominates. Eggs are scarce and 
consequently high, selling at 54c a dozen. 
Butter has advanced, the best selling at 
stores for 50c a pound. All meats are 
on the up grade. So are groceries. Fruit 





j 


in Tioga County is quite plentiful and 
there seems to be no scarcity of apples. 
In some sections, tomatoes, ripe ones, 
are scarce because the cold season has 
not been conducive to ripening. 


Heavy Floods Along Southern Tier 


Southern Tioga County was swept with 
floods on September 29 and 30. A rain 
that continued for thirty-nine hours 
caused all streams to rise to unusual 
proportions. The Susquehanna River 
rose to the height of 16 feet above the low 
water mark. Late crops were destroyed. 
Half of Nichols Village was flooded when 
the Wapasening Creek overflowed its 
bank. One woman, Mrs. Frank Regan 
drowned. Her car became stalled in a 
small creek which flows through the 
Regan farm. While Mr. Regan left the 
car to go to the barn to get the horses to 
haul the stalled car from the creek, Mrs. 
Regan, it is supposed, became frightened 
at the rapidly rising water and attempted 
to wade ashore. Although the water was 
only three feet deep, it was a raging 
torrent and she was swept from her feet. 

Although a tremendous amount of 
damage was done to late unharvested 
crops and gardens, nevertheless the 
amount of damage is not compared to that 
created by the cloud burst we had in 
August. All during the summer folks 
feared that we would have a water famine 
this winter, but we will not have one this 
year. The damage to crops in all Tioga 
County cannot be estimated. We know 
the damage was quite serious.—Mrs. D.B. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLovER 


HE Union County fair was a great 
success in spite of the rain. The ex- 
hibitions of cows, hogs and poultry were 
large and good, while the display of apples 
was one of the best in recent years, show- 
ing the benefits of spraying. 
Silos are being filled, and the ground 
where the corn was grown is being seeded 


to wheat, and seeding of wheat is still | 
going on where potatoes have been dug. | 


Potatoes are very uniform in size, but the 
yield is not as large per acre as the stalks 
would indicate. They are selling around 
75c a bushel. 


More Soy Beans and Alfalfa 


Several fields of soy beans were grown 
or corn stubbles instead of oats, and they 
yielded from 2 to 3 tons of good hay per 
acre, 

A number of farmers have sown alfalfa 
this year, after having seen the splendid 
hay which some farmers have grown of it, 
and the big lot of hay made per acre from 
2 or 3 cuttings in one year. 

Some corn has been cut, but it needs a 
week or two of warm weather to mature 
it, so it will keep when cribbed or ger- 
minate for seed. 

Apple picking has begun, but apples 
are not as well colored as they should be. 
There is only a half crop of apples in this 
section and there is more of a demand for 
cider apples than there is for good cook- 
ing apples. 

Threshing is well under way for the 
time of year, and will end earlier than 
usual. Some wheat is being marketed at 
$1.30 to $1.35. Old corn is selling at $1.15 
to $1.20 with much old corn unsold. 


Tioga County.—We had a lot of rain 
around the first of October and it resulted 
in quite a flood. Farmers are busy filling 
silos. The corn crop was pretty fair. 
We have never seen nicer potatoes than 
this year’s crop which will be quite heavy 
through this section. The tobacco crop 
was practically all cut and hung before 
the frosts. We didn’t have any frost to 
speak of until the last week in September. 
Pears made a big crop this year. There 
was plenty of apples but they were 
poor in quality. 
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LESS WORK 
MORE PROFIT 


with the 
Reliable Drew Line 


WATER 
BOWL 


If you have 
one cow or one 
hundred—you 
must want to 
make them 


milk as pos- 

sible. A Drew 
Detachable Water Bow! in the cow’s 
stall often increases the milk yield 
25 per cent or more, right away! It 
automatically gives the cow all the 
water she wants when she wants it. 


A FREEZE-UP CAN’T HARM 
THIS BOWL 
No miserable driving out in cold to 
icy tanks—no fires to keep. Every- 
thing is simple—durable—efficient. 
Built on scientific principles. Drew 
Bowls actually pay for themselves. 
Install them before icy weather 
causes a falling off in the milk flow. 
THE DREW LINE DEALER SAVES 
YOU MONEY. See him for all your 
barn and poultry equipment. Drew 
supplies are made and priced for 
practical men. 27 years of winning 
ood-will save you a lot of money. 
Write for catalog ree. 

THE DREW LINE COMPANY 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N. Y. 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather. 
Any desired color, FINE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
Style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments, 


No Middleman Needed 


in Dealing With Us 
Factory prices mean a big saving to you. Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK, Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins, Gives 
rices on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made complete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock. Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write today. 











The Fur Company 
west custom tanners and furriers in the World 
Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Ys 


As Low as $10 


your saw direct atlowest factory prices. 
teed staunch, durable 
es inthe o> ox and depend- 


Portable Wood SAW 


Saws lumber, lath, |, ete. 
Kippiog’ blo” com bo ettackol Lowest 
practi sa 














$550 Get 28 Acre Farm 
With Cows, Crops and 


Equipment; just off State road, 5 min. walk 
convenient markets; 20 acres money-making 
spring water, wire fences, woodlot; 31 fruit trees, 
2-story 7-room house, runaing water, ample barn, 
ultry house, —- Owner alone, $1550 for all. oy 
50 needed. tails, page 65 New Illus. Catalog. 


es Poin ae farm bang . Copy free. 
Bieour FARM AGENCY, 150R Nassau 5t, New 
ork City. 


IWAN POST HOLE & WELL AUGER 
Most easily operated and f: earth suger made. 

, Look for 
See your bardware of implement ‘desir H's 
die casting. Not sold 


















Best CASH MARKET PRICES for 


HIDES, SKINS, FURS, TALLOW, WOOL 


Any quantity. Quick returns. When writing for prices. 
ad vise quantity you have. Write today for 
eased to have the names of your 





S$. H. LIVINGSTON to KEYSTONE HIDE 
CO., LANCASTER, PA. Always in the Market 
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“Books” on the Cows 
How to Make Tests With Little Labor 


wis the low price of milk and the 
high prices of feed and other costs, 
many dairymen this fall are giving more 
attention than ever before to ‘checking 
up on the individual cows of their dairy. 

As a result, they are asking questions 
as to the simplest methods of making 
tests and keeping records. In a few 
words, there are three ways of putting 
the dairy on a business basis, so far as 
records are concerned, First, and proba- 
bly best, the dairyman can join a dairy 
improvement association, This usually 
consists of about twenty-four members, 
living not far apart, who unite and hire 
a tester. This man visits each dairy at 
least once a month, weighs the milk and 
feed of each cow and tests her milk for 
butterfat, and keeps a careful record of 
her production for a year. Before many 
months have passed, the farmer has a 
fairly accurate idea of just what each 
cow in his herd is doing. If you are inter- 
ested in joining an association, write to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and we 
will give you the details. 


Using the Babcock Tester 


A second way to get a check on the 
dairy is to buy a Babcock tester and do 
the weighing and testing of the milk of 
each cow and her feed yourself. This is 
probably a cheaper way than belonging 
to a cow-testing association, and is also an 
excellent way of getting your boy or girl 
really interested in dairying. A Babcock 
tester is not very expensive, and neither 
are good milk scales. Milk sheets for 
keeping weights can be had free of charge. 
Full information, telling just how to get 
started, will be gladly furnished if you 
will write AmeRIcAN AGRICULTURIST. 

For dairy farmers who find it im- 
possible to become members of a dairy 
Improvement association, the dairy im- 
provement club seems likely to offer an 
effective means of improving their herds 
and learning better dairying methods, 

For the dairymen who have less than 
ten cows, the expense of membership in 
the improvement association is rather 
high on account of the cost of maintaining 
the tester who is employed by the 
association. 

How the Improvement Club Works 


In the dairy improvement club, the 
farmer keeps his own records and takes 
his own samples, which he sends to some 
central point to be tested for butterfat. 

During the year, club meetings are 
held for discussion of the herd records, 
feeding methods, and similar problems, 
At these meetings records are frequently 
displayed on a blackboard and the dis- 
cussions led by a representative from the 
State college. 

One of the first of these clubs formed 
in New York State was in Gardiner, 
Ulster County, where it was organized 
in September, 1922. 

Some of the members find that they 
prefer the club plan to that of the associa- 
tion. As one club member expressed it: 


“Any dairyman who will not weigh the 
milk at least twice a month and take samples 
bi-monthly would also not take the time to 
study his herd record book if he was in a regular 
association,“and thus he could not secure the 
greatest benefit from the organization.” 


Simpler But Not So Accurate 


_ The third way of checking on the dairy 
is simpler than the other two, but not so 
good. It consists in obtaining milk 
weight sheets and milk scales, and then 
Weighing the milk from each cow and 
possibly her feed, and making note of it 
on the record sheets. It is possible also 
that by sending samples of each cow’s 
milk occasionally to some agricultural 
institution you can get a record of het 
butterfat production. This method also 
will be explained in detail if you will 
write to us, 

All of these suggestions and help that 
we are trying to render to dairymen is in 


line with our established belief that con- 
ditions have so changed in the dairy 
business that the future holds no promise 
whatever for the man who will not take 
the time and make the effort to get his 
dairy on a business basis. 


Train to Show How Costs 
Lower Milk Production 
WE are glad to give notice of the 


demonstration train which will be 
run by the New York Central Railroad, 
cooperating with seven agricultural or- 
ganizations in New York State to show 
factors which will help to lower the costs 
of milk production. The train which will 
consist of four cars, will start from Earl- 
ville, Madison County, on October 20th 
and will continue for four weeks, making 
stops all through the Mohawk Valley, 
and from Albany south to Montgomery; 
and then on the east side of the Hudson, 
stops will be made on the Harlem and 
Putnam divisions. 

One of the interesting features of this 
train will be two cars of cattle which will 
be used to show the methods of keeping 
down costs and as examples of good and 
poor individuals. Three of these cows 
will have much the same physical appear- 
ance and characteristics; that is, they will 
look alike, but one of them will have a 
yearly record of 12,000 pounds of milk 
produced at a profit, the second will be an 
average producer, and the third a distinct 
loser. The audience at each stop of the 
train will be invited to guess on the pro- 
duction of these cows. 


In line with A. A. Policy 

Accompanying the train will be repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural department 
of the railroad, colleges of agriculture, 
breeders’ associations, the State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets, and the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, and the AMERICANAGRICULTURIST. 

This publication is interested in work 
of this kind because it is in line with 
what we have repeatedly stated, that 
the only kind of a dairyman who will be 
able to remain in the business in the fu- 
ture is the one who is willing to find out 
which cows in the herd are the losers and 
then to get rid of them. 

Work of this kind is just what we are 
trying to do in urging at least 10,000 
farmers in the New York milk shed to kill 
and eat at least one cow between now and 
March Ist. We are daily receiving the 
names of men who have agreed to do this. 


Get Rid of the. Poorest Cow 

According to the plan, between now 
and March Ist, farmers will pick out at 
least one cow in their herd which they 
know is making no profit and will either 
eat her on their own table and can the 
surplus, or else they will cooperate with 
their neighbors, letting them have some 
fresh meat from them when they kill 
their beef. Or of course, the cow may be 
sold to the butcher. Anyway, get rid of 
her so long as she is not continued in milk 
production. 

The little agreement is given below on 
this page. If you do not want to sign 
this, just write us a letter and tell us you 
are for this plan and will do your part 
providing enough others will do theirs. 
Let’s eat up these cows that are making 
all of the trouble in the dairy industry. 


Cow Campaign 

UT this out, sign it and send it to 
American Agriculturist. It is a 
simple agreement among farmers for 
each man to get rid of the poorest cow 
in his herd. Each agrees to hill or sell 
for meat. purposes this individual ani- 
mal. It is understood the agreement 
is not binding until at least 1,000 farm- 
ers in the New York milk shed have 

agreed to do likewise. (Signed) 








ARE YOUR moulted hens back on 
the egg job? 

Are your pullets laying? 

Is their feed going to flesh or 
eggs—which? 

What you want is to start the 
feed the egg way. 

Do it with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic that puts 
the dormant egg organs to work. 

That’s when you get the eggs. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration 
once a day and your hens will give 
a good account of themselves in 
the egg basket, 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. 

There’s a right-size package for 
every flock. 

100 hens the 12-Ib. pkg. 
60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 
200 hens the 25-lb. pail 
500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


your investment is a profitable one. 


PAN-A:CE-A 
starts both pullets and 
moulted hens to laying 


Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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Buy The Best Silo 


on the Easiest Terms 


For more than a quarter century the Harder has 
been the standard silé for Eastern Farmers, The 


earliest Harder Silos are still 
new patented Harder-Victor 


iving service, The 
ront is the most 


important silo improvement of recent years. 
Now, you can buy this genuine improved Harder 
Silo on the most liberal terms ever offered to silo 
purchasers. You can meet the payments out of your 
milk checks, making the Harder pay for itself. 


s 


& 


% 


ou milk and we'll send you also a Handy 
<-cord Book, arranged to show income and outgo, 
profi and loss, You will be pleased. 


HARDEK MFG. CORP., Box F; Cobleskill, N.Y. : 


You owe it to your business to investigate this new 
and different offer. 


Write for full particulars and our 
book “Saving with Silos.” Tell us how man cane 
‘locket 


- 


_ 
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Dehorn with the Keystone 4 Ros 


, Dehorn our cattle in 


crashing Sx i) 


The Keystone is sold on a money-back 
J We also make Keystone 













Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


APBYERTISEMENTS are inserted in thi 

The minimum charge eri insertion is $1 
Count as one word eac 

Thus . B. Jones, 44 E 


address. 
words, d 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


is department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
per week 


itial, abbreviation and whole ~~ including name and 
Main 8t., & + 


Mount Morris, counts as eleven 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Acricutturisr reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must 
the low rate to subscribers and 
order 


States Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second ~~ gp | previous 
reach us on the same schedule ecause of 


their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
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EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, pullets EVERY GARDEN needs Columbian, best 
mammoth. Pekin ducks. LAURA DECKER, | raspberry; Bliss, best Straberry: Washington, 
Stanfordville, N. ¥ best Asparagus. Circular free. CERTIFIED 





PARKS STRAIN, Barred Rocks, pedigreed 


PLANT FARM, Macedon, N 

















cocks, cockerels, hens and pullets for sale at TURKS CAP LILY: now is the best time to 
reduced prices. NORTON NGALLS, Green- | plant; 6 for $1.00; 20 for $3. Postpaid. " 3 

ville, Y SHAW, Lincoln, Mass 
IMPROVE YOUR FLOCK with our choice IRIS AND PEONILES—Iris, finest German 
White Rock cockerels. Free range birds, $2.25 | 12 for $1; peonies, gorgeous, 3 to 5 eyes, all 
each, 3 for $6. SAM A. ANDEREGG, R. D. 6. | colors, bloom first year, 3 for $1; 12 for $3 
Rome, N. Y Dutch Bulbs—Tulips, Giant on, ee or 
R. 1. RED COCKERELS, single comb, well- | in separate colors, 40 for $1, 100 for $2; Tulips, 
colored and developed, April hatched.bred for | Single or double, early, 40 for $1, 100 for $2; 
roduction with standard qualities maintained. | Hyacinths, Bedding, all colors, 20 for $1, 100 for 
-rices and full descriptions, free ~ C.| $4: Hyacinths, Giant size, all colors, 12 for $1, 
WEATHERBY, Box 114, Ithaca, N.Y 100 for $7; Crocus, in mixture, 100 for $1 
PULLETS or | Narcissus, single or double, 30 for $1, 100 for $3 
sik well grown, healthy, Barred Rocks | Preesaia, Purity, 100 for $i; Anemone, 50 for $1 


GARDEN 


Reds, Leghorns, etc. $1 up. Circular 
Camden 


STATE CHICKERY, 329 Arch St 
N.J 





WYCKOFF-STRAIN Single Comb White 
Leghorns, bred for heavy egg production by 
Cornell methods. Extra good free range stock 
Cocks and cockerels, $2.50 to $5 each. Hens 
and pullets, $2 and $3 each. CLARE WILKES 








| Send 
ic. oO 


post paid 
Holly 


Mail orders 


for catalogue l 
R.J.G IBBINS, Mt 


D. if desired. 
N.J 





REAL ESTATE 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, description 














Cato, N - a 
WIN NING-HUFF-LEGHORNS Tall Ur | Price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
pingtons, Buff Wyandottes and Reds. Old and is Y, Canajoharie. N Y — : 
young stock. Special cockerel sale, three} STATE ROAD FARMS—$500 up. J. G 
dollars each. Write DAVIDSON POULTRY | POWERS, Newport, N.H 
FARM, R. 1., Bath Pa ARE YOU interested in a home or investment 
in Florida? Write for booklet. C. W. PETTY, 
7 , oT -~— Vero, Fla 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
FOR SALE—Blue Hew Mammoth Incubator DOGS AND PET STOCK 


fine condition, $350 crated 


2880 eggs, complete 
Write 


-1924 Newtown Buckeye Brooder Stoves 
PAUL KUHL, Copper Hill, N. J 





TURKEYS 
TO MY REGULAR CUSTOMERS and new 








AIREDALE PUPPIES for sale— Males, $10; 
females, $5. JOHN I. FOWLER, Red Creek,N.Y. 
QUALITY NA A Trial C. O. D 
BECKS KENNELS . Patoka, Ill 
NATURAL COW nine Puppies, black 
and white or sable and white. Spayed females 
NK 























ones. Fine lot of thoroughbred, healthy,|and males, $7, females, $5. FRANKLIN 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys, $10, $12. $15, accord- | SWEET. Symrna, N. Y 
ing to weight. MRS. ROHT ROOP, Pulaski, N.Y GUINEA PIGS make fine pets $3 pair. 
ERWIN PETRY, Northford, Conn 
‘ay’ > COLLIE PUPS and breeding female—W hite 
CATTLE Crested Black Polish, Seabright Bantams, 
FOR SALE Ayrshires at your own price! Tumbler pigeons. PAINE'’S FARM, So. Royal- 
The Allegany-Steuben Ayrshire Club will sell | tO? Vt 
over 50 Ayrshires, at auction, at the Hornell ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. 8 weeks old, 
fair grounds, Wednesday, October 29th, at | 2 litters ready. fine for cattle and great wate h 
10 a.m. Thirty-three members consigned from | dogs. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N 
one to three head, which insures bringing | ““PERRETS FOR SALE. ratters, rabbit and 


together the best Ayrshires in these two counties 


Mostly splendid young cows to freshen near sak 
time Both Allegany and Steuben Counties 
have recently undergone county-wide tuber- 











} varmint hunters 
| where 


safe delivery guaranteed any- 
Write HARLAN PECK, Box 854, Des 
Moines, la 
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The Puppies 
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Service Department 


Advertising Butter Substitutes 


S AN illustration that the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST tries to practice 
what it preaches, we have just refused 
an advertising order amounting to $161, 
advertising a certain brand of oleo- 
margarine. 

American AGricutturist, like the 
great majority of its readers, is feeling 
severely the present hard times, but we 
believe nevertheless that we must build 
absolutely on the principle of right 
service to our people all of the time. In- 
terpreted in action, this means that not 
only must we refuse to accept any 
advertising which is not absolutely 


| square, but we must go further than this 


and refuse to accept that which will in 
any way injure the farm business. On 
this principle we turn away thousands 
of dollars of advertising. We feel, and 
have said in our editorial columns that 
farmers as a matter of principle should 
not eat oleomargarine or other substi- 
tutes for dairy products. Therefore, 
we have no hesitation in turning down 
advertisements urging our readers to 
eat these substitutes. 





’ Let Us Know If We Can Help 


URING the month of September, 

our Service Bureau collected or 
adjusted accounts for our subscribers 
amounting to $697.47. Practically all 
of this was in small amounts, so that the 
number of claims involved was large, and 
it took hundreds of letters to get these 
adjustments. 

A few dollars may not mean much to 
people with plenty of money, but to the 
thousands of our folks who have to work 
for every cent they get, the loss of even 
ten dollars is a small tragedy. There- 
fore) no part of the work which Ameri- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST does gives our 
staff as much satisfaction as does the 
collection or the saving for our people of 
these Service Bureau claims. 

So if you have troubles which you think 
we can help you with, do not hesitate to 
give us the details. There are certain 
kinds of problems which are entirely local 
or personal in their nature that are im- 
possible for us to handle because we do 














\ sis eradicat and eve ndividual is all-around dog 
pM from a Federally Accredited Herd! | all ages for sale. Will ship C. O. D. SHADY | not have all the facts. But we can and 
. ~y ry atts ance IRVING M. JONES, | sl AE na A * ~ — ~ _ aT _ aT Ww ill give full information about laws 
ox 595 red | , 4 LCC S, King : affect: ——— 
MILKING SHORTHORNS a yearling | White and White Majesty breeding, eligible, | 4ffecting the farm and the farm business, 
heifers, tuberculin tested. Bull, six weeks, 10,000 | Teady.__Also Oxford Rams. MABEL TIL- | such as trespass and hunting laws, milk 
Ib. dam Heifer calves Farmers prices wego . _ & " . » > < ‘ 
ERNEST J. COTTRELL, Hoosick Falls, N. ¥ HUNDRED hunting hounds cheap-—Trap | Cas, line fences, ete. Also, we will make 
PUREBRED AHOLSTEIN Friesian bull |C.O.D._ Beckennels. AAN. Herrick, Ills an investigation and advise you as to 
calves for $1 down and a year to pay same as low THOROBRED COLLIE puppies, males, 
as$2 per month. Satisfaction guaranteed For | spayed females; all ages ARCADIA FARM, 
breeding and terms wrtie RAILWAY VIEW | Bally, Pa MISCELLANEOUS 
FARMS, Hastings, N ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred HOMESPUN TOB age yy 5 Ibs., 
stock Maine grown pets, male or female, | $1.75; 10 lIbs., $3.00; bs., $5.25. mo king, 
SWINE ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine 5 Ibs., $1.25; i0 Ibs., $2.00: 20 Ibs., $3.50. Pipe 
CHESHIRE w T 7 i rv free. Money back if not satisfied. ALBERT 
SHES oS fell bred young pigs 30 - - ere P. FORD. Paducah, Ky 
one bred sow. Not subject to registry. Prices HELP WANTED LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TIOK- 


MORNINGSIDE FARM, Sylvania 


right 
Penna 





SHEEP 
RAMS—From largest registered 
bred for size and heavy, long 
staple fleeces. Grown on upland pastures which 
adds to their natural hardy and disease re- | 
sistant qualities Like produces like. See them 
write. J.C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, N.Y 


REGISTERED HAM PSHIRES— Entire 
flock, 100 breeding ewes and rams Walnut 
Hall and Imported Stock A. L. MERRY 
Belmont, N.Y. __ 

RAMBOUILLET, Cotswold, Cheviot 
and Delaine Rams, best of breeding and indi- 
viduality Our motto a square deal. O. H 
TOWNSEND AND SONS, Interlaken, N. Y 

REGISTERED eOvEET Te Rams and 
Ewes forsale. H. B. COVERT. Lodi y 
IMPROVE YOUR FLOCK of sheep with a 
choice registered Shropshire ram M 
McNAUGHT, Bovina. N. ¥ 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Entire flock of 
registered Shropshires consisting of 10 yearling 
rams, 24 yearling ewes, 40 breeding ewes, age 
from 2 to 4 years that are now being bred to a 
very fine stock ram, 10 ram lambs, also 30 ewe 
lambs. Write ~ _prices, Estate of ARTHUR 
S. DAVIS, Chili, N 


FOR SALE—Shropshire and Southdown 
rams and 10 registered Oxford ewes M 
COLBERT'S SONS, East Chatham, N. Y¥ 


FOR SALE—Two Registered Southdown 





DELAINE 
flock in state, 





Dorset, | 





























ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions, 
$117-$250: traveling or stationary, write M 
OZMENT, 258 St Louis, Mo., immediately 

FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to 
train for firemen or brakemen on railroads, 
nearest their homes—everywhere: beginners 


$150, later $250; later as conductors, engineers, 


ETS save money and time delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAV ERS BROTHERS. 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 

ALFALFA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 
in car lots, inspection allowed; ready now. 
W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse,’ New York. 
TOBACCO- a N smokmMg, 
ot 38 25: 10, $2 ; 20 ee Pipe FREE. S15 

















3300-3400 monthly (which position’). RAIL- $1.50; $2. uality Guaranteed. 
W AY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn. | W AL DROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 

GET INTO THE AUTO GAME.—Get into 
the business of big pay—where you can work all HONEY 
yearround. Automobile, Tractor and Electrical HONEY—White clover, 3rd zone 
Mechanics make from $50 to 150 a week and are | 5 Ibs.. $1.05: Dark, 95e yho 4 list free. 


always in demand My two big training shops 
are now turning out hundreds of men who will 
step into big pay jobs, because they are Mc- 
Sweeny Trained Write today for my big 
FREE 64-page catalog and ask me why I pay 
your railroad fare to my nearest school—and 
ward you FREE. This offer won't last long 


Write now to Dept. 229. McSWEENY AUTO 
| TRACTOR & ELECTRICAL SCHOOLS, 
MecSweeny Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 


Cleveland, Ohio. Address School nearest you 





RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for raw 
furs, beef hides, sheep skins, calf skins, tallow, 





wool, etc Vrite for price list. No lots too 
large. No lots too small. ALVAH A. CON- 
| OVER, Lebanon, N. J 











rams. Also a, lambs. SHIELDS BROS ; ; mNTS 
Cambridge. FARM IMPLEMENTS 
P pe Agel - -r ate por": 
— irst-class condition est. offer “ get i 
— PRINTING ANGEHR., Quarkertown, Pa., R 
VERTHING PRINTED! Write FOR SALE—Cheap Frick rtabl team 
FRANKLIN PRESS, Milford, New Hamp-| engine, 22 H.P ‘tien ti-aaee ber ‘along state 
shire highway. Ley I SMOKER, Bird-in-hand, 





ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dundee, New York. 

CLOVER HONEY. in No. oy cans, $7.50. 
Buckwheat, $6.50, F. O. B . BELDEN, 
Berkshire, N. Y 

HONEY—Best quality new crop honey, 6 Ib. 
can clover, $1.40; buckwheat, $1.20. Prepa id 
oy three zones. I. L. BARTON, Sepantilie. 
a. 











AGENTS WANTED 
“WE WILL PAY YOU $8.00 PER BARREL 


selling Quality Oils and Grease direct to auto- 
mobile and tractor owners, garages, and stores, 











in ——— — and rural districts. 2 ee 
ro a 40 pores omen [ANU 
CTU RES on. ae OMPANY, 
Dept. 7, Cleveland, C 
AGENTS. | Write a Tree catalog. 200 sure 
sellers w apgerd. Novelties, etc. = 
OMY SALES Dept. 208, Boston, Mass. 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for 


— new calicoes and 
worth every time. 


ae package, 
money 





Yo 
‘ATCHWORK COM Meriden, Conn. 


AN Y, 


reputable dealers in farm products of al] 
kinds, of supply houses with which you 
may wish to do business, or we will adjust 
claims where you have had trouble or 
misunderstanding with some firm or 
company; we will advise you as to invest- 
ment schemes and we, in fact, can prob- 
ably help you with many other problems 
if we have the full details. Remember 
that this service is absolutely free and 
that it is a pleasure for us to help you if 
we can. 

When writing us, be sure to sign your 
full name and address. If you do not 
wish us to use your name or initials, tell 
us so, and your wishes will be respected. , 


The Best Kind of Payment 
GFSARING of payment for services, 


no money, no matter how welcome, 
can quite bring us the same satisfaction 
that a little note like the following does: 


“The magazine is a splendid value for the 
money, especially in the fact that it serves as a 
medium of insurance against fradulent adver 
tising schemes. The rural people as a class are 
gullible, and your work along this line is a 
wonderful thing for them. Wishing you every 
success, I am.—J. R. M.” . 





Don’t Fall for Dalea Clover 


HERE are some seed companie:, 

particularly from the West, who are 
trying to sell seeds of a new plant to the 
farmer. It is said that it will cure all his 
plant food troubles. This new crop is 
called dalea or woods clover. It has been 
grown successfully in some of the Central 
Western States from Illinois to Nebraska, 
especially on the rich river bottom land. 
It is said to be well adapted to sour land. 
It is an annual that grows a little more 
erect our common red and alsike 
clover. 

It is being tried out at the New York 
State College of Agriculture, but thus 
far it has made a poor showing. The 
college reports that a number of inquiries 
have been received concerning dalea or 
woods clover and some farmers have gone 
so far as to purchase quantities at 50 
cents a pound. According to L. A. 
Dalton of the Department of Agronomy, 
this exorbitant price seems to be the 
principal asset of the crop. Better stand 
by your known seeds of known origin 
of known quality. 





. 


What Does Your Credit Cost? 
(Continued from page 269) 
accounts. Few things hurt a man’s credit 

like a lot of small bills. 

8. Furnish your banker with a credit 
statement at least once a year. A credit 
statement is a summary of one’s property 
and of his debts. The College of Agri- 
culture has prepared a form for taking 
a farm inventory and making out a credit 
statement that will be sent free to anyone 
who will use it. The banker who is asked 
to lend a farmer money is entitled to confi- 
dential information as to his financial posi- 
tion. The farmer needs the credit standing 
that a credit statement will give him. 

4. Borrow to make money. Borrow- 
ing to buy feed or fertilizer on which to 
make money is good business. The 
profit to be made will put the farmer ina 
position to repay the loan when it is due. 
Borrowing to buy luxuries is not wicked, 
but is dangerous. A hard luck story is 
poor securit? for a loan. 

5. Keep a bank account. The first 
step in putting a farm on a business basis 
is to open a checking account. 
second step is to use it. A farmer who 
keeps a checking account is asking a bank 
to do a good deal of bookkeeping for him 
without charge. In fairness to the ban 
he should avoid overdrafts, and shou 
try to keep enough of a balance in his 
account to pay the bank for its trouble. 
The advantages of a checking account are 
so numerous that they should appeal to 
every business farmer. 
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The Trouble Maker-—ysy «. pr. Eastman 


J IM TAYLOR leaned against the cross- 
piece between the handles of his 


‘cultivator and watched his neighbor, old 


Johnny Ball, come up the lot toward him 
on his way to the back pasture after the 
cows. 

Near where Jim stood was the new corn 
which he had been cultivating, just nicely 
showing the rows. Back of him along 
the stone-wall wild roses were in bloom. 
Beyond and across the valley, the after- 
noon sun, shining on a patch of woods, 
brought out and emphasized a million 
different shades of green. On every side, 
and as far as he could see, the green of the 
clover and the grass of the meadows was 
contrasted with the plowed fields of his 
neighbors, representing the mighty work 
of the seed time. .All around him, and 
stretching away to the horizon, bloomed 
the lavishness of Nature in the summer- 
land, for it- was June, June in the hill 
country of New York. 

Had Jim been in the mood, he might, 
as he looked at the panorama, have 
thought of those lines of Lowell: 


“The flush of life may well be seen, 
Thrilling back o’er hills and valleys—” 


Or again, he might, as he saw across 
the valley the cows of his neighbors busy 
feeding on the pastures which had not yet 
turned brown from the hot summer sun, 
have thought of that other line so de- 
scriptive of the dairy country: 

“The cattle on a thousand hills—” 

But judging by the boy’s face, these 
pleasant things were not registered on his 
consciousness, for there was a moody 
shadow in his eyes and stern lines showed 
about his mouth. 


HEN Ball came up to where Jim 

was standing, the two men left 
the horses in the row and climbed over 
the stone-wall fence to rest and to visit 
for a few minutes in the long shade of a 
nearby maple. 

“Johnny,” said Jim, after the old man 
had gotten his pipe well started, “I was 
a-wonderin’ as I watched you coming 
skatin’ across the old side hill so sort of 
full of pep and life, how you managed to 
keep such a cheerful outlook after sixty 
years of contendin’ with these hills. You 
know of late I’ve begun to have my 
doubts about this whole farm business, 
and about the business of life itself, for 
that matter.” 

“How old are you, boy?” asked the old 
man. 

“Twenty-seven.” 

“Well, son, twenty-seven is pretty 
young to get doubtful and cynical.” 
Then John Ball grinned as he concluded: 
“But I guess you will find it like the 
other diseases of childhood, likely to soon 
pass away with the years.” 

“No, I am serious,” said the young 
man. “What does it matter whether 
we cultivate a little corn or a lot of corn 
in a day, if in the end we get nothing for 
it? Same with everything else we do. 
Ever since I could straddle a milk pail I 
have been workin’ early and late on this 
farm, as my old Dad did before me. And 
where has it got me?” 

“Pretty husky, healthy, young animal, 
I should judge.” 

“Health isn’t any good,” returned Jim, 
“if all you use it for is hard work. I 
have been nowhere; had no fun; I’m just 
chief cook and bottle washer for a lot of 
cows. The farm is mortgaged to the 
hilt. Mother is a bed-ridden invalid, 
and has been for years as a result of over- 
work to make both ends meet.” 

“Yes, it is pretty hard about your 
mother,” said Ball. 

“On the other hand,” continued the 
~y,” there’s young Green over the other 
side of your place. He don’t get up in 
the mornin’ till he feels like it, trots to 
town two or three times a week, always 

s time to stop and visit, starts hayin’ 
when the last of us are through, and milks 

ls cows whenever he feels like it. All of 
us have been laughing at him about his 





farmin’ for years, but, by George, dunno 
but what he is the one that ought to 
laugh. Some way or other, he always has 
enough to eat and wear, and always seems 
to get fun out of life as he goes along, 
which is more than the rest of us can 
say. 

“That’s all right,” said Johnny, “if you 
want to live as Green does. Most of us 
don’t get much out of bein’ shiftless.”” 

“No longer ago than this morning,” 
continued Taylor, “the dealer sent all of 
my milk back, claiming that I had not 
cooled it low enough. Maybe not. But 
after the stuff had been churned clear to 
the station and back again in the hot sun 
it was still perfectly sweet this noon. 
When a feller is fightin’ along, needing 
every last cent just to make both ends 


Johnny, when we don’t have anything to 
make life a little pleasanter?” 

“Take that corn, now,” continued the 
old man. “When I look at my field, I 
think that with my own hands I turned 
over the sod, drawed the manure, and 
planted the seed. Later I will come up 
here some Sunday when it’s about ready 
to cut and when [I see it wavin’ and 
rustlin’ in the sunlight, I'll feel maybe like 
an artist does when he has just painted a 
nice picture. And the satisfaction I'll 
get will be part of my fun for the labor 
that it took to grow the crop. But you 
young fellers, you look at it and all you 
think of is the hard work you’ve done and 
the money you ain’t goin’ to get for it.” 

“Even artists can’t live on looks alone,” 
said Jim sarcastically. 





It. Starts This Week—‘‘The Trouble Maker’’ 


HE serial which American Agriculturist readers have 


been eagerly awaiting begins this week. 


In the first 


installment Mr. Eastman introduces you to three leading 
characters—Jim Taylor, a stalwart young farmer, who 
puzzles over the unequalities of life; crochetty Johnny Ball, 
his neighbor, who thinks the younger generation should be 
content with ‘‘ what was good enough for their fathers,”’ 
and lovely Dorothy Ball, Jim’s childhood playmate, who 
can make both men forget their arguments when she comes 


on the scene. 


Next time—trouble brewing! Don’t miss an issue of this 


splendid farm serial. 




















meet, the way these milk buyers are 
acting is just the last straw. No, sir, as 
you say, this corn gives promise of being 
a middlin’ success, but I don’t take no 
pride in it no more, or with any of the 
other crops. I’m sick of the whole 
business.” 


T= boy stopped ‘talking and both 
men sat quietly looking] into the hills 
across the valley. 

Then the boy said half to himself: “If 
it wasn’t for Mother and my kid sister, 
I'd quit and enlist with the Canadians to 
help lick Bill Kaiser’s dutchmen.” 

The old man made no immediate reply, 
but busied himself taking his pipe from 
one pocket and tobacco from another, 
slowly filling the bowl, and ramming it 
down with his thumb. Then when it was 
going well, he turned to Jim and said: 

“You young fellers make me a little 
tired sometimes, Jimmy. Your gener- 
ation is certainly the most complainingest 
set I ever saw. All of you want to start 
in where your dads left off.” 

“Well, that’s natural, isn’t it?” in- 
terrupted Jim. 

“Tt may be natural, but it ain’t reason- 
able,” replied the older man. “You 
ought to be willin’ to start back a ways 
and work forwards as your pas and mas 
did before you. I got my farm and got 
it paid for, but all the wife and I had when 
we started was a little second-hand 
furniture, two cows and a pair of horses, 
some tools that I owed Dad for, and one 
hundred dollars in cash. Going without 
autos, motion pictures and other modern 
contraptions didn’t worry us because 
then there wasn’t no such.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “but you had 
some fun, I’Il bet.” 

“Not what you call fun,” said Ball. 
“Once in a while in a slack time we'd go 
visitin’, and sometimes we had a neighbor- 
hood spellin’ match, or some other kind of 
party; but most of the time we worked 
and we got our fun out of our work.” 

“No fun in work when you don’t get 
nothin’ for it,” said Jim. 

“Yes there is fun in honest work, too, 
if you set your mind to think about it 
that way, and not be thinkin’ all the time 
about somethin’ that you can’t have.” 

“How can you help thinkin’ about it, 


HE old man paid no attention, but 
continued: 

“Poor folks nowhere have easy times, 
least of all in the cities. We country 
people do pretty well, all considered, if 
we just stopped some of this blame 
grumblin’, complainin’ and _belly-achin’ 
because we can’t have some of the fool 
things that some extravagant neighbor 
does,” 

The old man paused for breath. 

“T didn’t hear any of that ‘Pollyanna 
stuff’ out of you when the milk dealer 
sent your milk back the other day.” 

John Ball laughed. 

“Well, I'm not saying farmin’ ain’t 
irritatin’,” he said. “My claim is, 
though, that irritatin’ things is part of 
life and can’t be escaped nohow. A lot of 
folks is always lookin’ for the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow a way off some- 
where else, forgettin’ that some of the 
good things of life might be found right 
under their feet. Even cattle have the 
notion too, always lookin’ over the fence 
at the grass on the other side which 
looks greener, but ain’t.” 

So deeply engrossed were the men in 
their discussion that they did not hear 
the light footsteps behind them and both 
jumped when a sunbonnet poked its head 
around the tree and a voice from under 
the bonnet said: 

“Caught loafing again, you rogues! 
I can’t turn my back for even an hgur to 
pick a few strawberries if you two are 
within a mile of each other, without both 
of you hitting for the nearest shade tree 
to quarrel and argue.” 

“Well, anyway, Dorothy,” said the 
younger man, his bronze lantern-jawed 
face lighting up with a crinkly smile, 
singularly attractive, “neither your old 
dad nor I ever have any quarrel with 
you.” 

“We both know it ain’t any use, don’t 
we, Jimmy?” said her father. “Dot’s 
some more of this crazy generation of 
yours. Don’t ever know what she wants, 
but always wantin’ it darn hard, Let me 
tell you, if she ever once gets her mind set 
on a feller that she wants to marry, that 
poor cuss will be lost, hook, line and 
sinker. She’d foller him to Timbuctoo if 
he tried to’escape.” ~ 
The girl blushed, and to cover her 


embarrassment, turned quickly to Jim 
and said: 

“Life’s too short for the waiting game, 
isn’t it, Jimmy?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy bitterly. 
“But some of us have to wait just the 
same. 


As SHE stood there bantering with 
the men and swinging her pail of 
strawberries in one hand and an old sun- 
bonnet in the other, some of the bitter- 
ness faded out of Jim’s heart. What a 
thoroughbred she is, he thought. 

He would have had to be something 
more than human not to have responded 
to the good spirits which the girl fairly 
radiated. She was tall, but not too tall, 
with that round slenderness so much 
desired and admired in our modern 
American girl. The rays of the sun 
coming through the shade of the maple 
struck glints of gold in her brown hair, and 
her brown eyes dancing with life and 
twinkling with mischief gave the boy a 
thrilling glimpse into the unfathomable 
and unknown soul of girlhood. 

Noticing the boy’s too intent gaze, 
Dorothy turned a little away from him 
and said: 

“Jimmy, haven’t you a water pail up 
here so that I can send some of these 
berries down to your mother for supper 
to-night?” 

Jim, followed by Dorothy, went over 
in the shade of the fence, found a pail 
and held it while Dorothy poured a part 
of the berries out of her pail into his. 

As the old man lay for a moment 
watching the young couple together, in 
the natural setting of field and young and 
growing life, he said softly to himself: 

“Created He the world and all manner 
of living things, and man to rule over all; 
and then it was not good for man to live 
alone, so He created woman,” 

Jim heard a part of this remark, and 
turning around he inquired: 

“What'd you say, Johnny?” 

“Didn’t say nothin’,” said Ball, 
sitting up straight. “‘Gittin’ old and 
foolish,” and he got up and walked away. ° 

With a tender, whimsical smile draw- 
ing up the corners of her mouth, Dorothy 
stood watching her father as he slowly 
climbed the steep hill after his cows, 
while the bey was very busy watching 
Dorothy, 

Finally, turning to Jim, Dorothy said: 

“What do you and Father find to 
argue so much about lately, Jimmy? 
Really, every time you get together, 
which is nearly every day, I notice quite 
heated conversations. First thing you 
know, you'll get to quarreling, and I 
shouldn’t like that.” ; 

“Oh I guess not. He just tries to make 
me believe that this dairy business is all 
right when he knows and I know darn 
well that it isn’t, but we wouldn’t really 
quarrel.” 

“What’s the matter with the dairy 
business?” asked the girl. 

“The matter is, it makes no difference 
how hard a farmer works in these times, 
he never can get where it’s safe to try 
to plan for a home of his own. We work, 
and we work, and we never get anything 
for it. You know what so much over- 
work did for Mother, and it certainly 
wasn’t Father’s fault for he did the very 
best he could.” 


HE girl stood looking a moment at 
the boy’s gloomy face and bowed 
head. 

“Sometimes I think the trouble with 
you is, you take life too seriously, Jimmy. 
Maybe you’ve got too much of that old 
New England conscience.” 

He made no reply, and Dorothy picked 
a daisy and absentmindedly pulled off 
the petals one by one. She loosened the 
yellow seeds in the center, threw them in 
the air, and caught some of them on the 
back of her hand. As she noticed what 
she had done and remembered the old 
country legend about telling fortunes 

(Continued on page 277) 
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Helping the Child with a Temper 


Self-Control Can Be Taught—A Canadian Sister’s Experience 


T three or four years, my wee daugh- 
+ ter, whose sunny face and ready 
smile won her the love of the entire 
neighborhood, would give way to violent 
temper when thwarted or crossed, 
Stamping her little feet and screaming in 
rage, she seemed beside herself. Deaf, 
temporarily, to entreaty, threat or argu- 
ment, she presented a problem for the 
solution of which I have to thank my 
experience as a kindergartner. 

Knowing well the folly of most “cures” 
for temper and the actual harm done by 
many of them, I set about to think out the 
thing as logically as possible. To spank 
a child during a “brain storm” adds fuel 
to the flame with which the whole in- 
dividuality isalready consumed; to threat- 
en with “black-man,” “bogey man,” 
and so on, as some benighted mothers do, 
is criminal and short-sighted, while the 
“dark closet” only complicates the chaos 
in the child’s mind by adding fear. I 
had seen these remedies tried and wit- 
nessed their inefficiency. 


Learning the Lesson of Self-Control 


Obviously self-control was the only 
satisfactory answer to the puzzle, but 
how bring it about at such an early age? 
First, I must create a desire not to show 
anger before [ could expect small daughter 
to control her temper. I must shame her 


out of it, show her that other people 
didn’t do it, that nobody would love her 


if she acted that way. I must describe 
to her just how unattractive she looked 
in a “tantrum” and appeal to her vanity 
a bit. So we began to have little daily 
talks about “getting angry.” Only for a 
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minute or so but each time I contrived to 
drop a suggestion along one of these lines. 

I succeeded in awakening shame in her 
mind and a sense of doing something that 
was not done in polite society. In- 
directly I introduced the idea of taking 
things as they come. We talked about 
“ups” (things we liked) and “downs” 
(things we did not like). In the mean- 
time I had to be very careful not to be 
floored by any “downs” of my own or to 
lose my temper, knowing that my ex- 
ample was far more valuable than any- 
thing I could possibly say. 


Cold Water Subdues a Tantrum 


The rest of the “cure” was an inspira- 
tion and as important at first as the talks. 
One day, as I expected, the inevitable 
happened and little daughter flew into a 
furious rage, notwithstanding her dislike 
of the picture of herself in a temper which 
I had shown her. I could not make my- 
self heard in the din, so in desperation I 
took her by the hand and gently led and 
pulled her to the bathroom. There I 
closed the door and turning on the cold 
water I soaked a soft face cloth and sopped 
it again and again on her red and swollen 
face, and eyes and forehead. The result 
was a shocked and surprised let-up of the 
screams almost immediately. Then, 
until the ensuing sobs were quieted, I 
bathed head and wrists in cold water, 
using a slow caressing motion over face 
and eyes and letting the water flow on the 
wrists now and then. I was obliged to 
resort to this “cold water” method several 
times and it never failed to quell the 
fierceness of the “tantrum.” We never 
discussed the trouble at the time, my 
one object being to quiet the child and get 
her back to normal. I knew, however, that 
each “brainstorm” yielded to made the 
habit that much stronger, so I lost no 
favorable opportunity for suggestions and 
was very careful not to allow small daugh- 
ter to get over-tired, as fatigue is often the 
forerunner of temper in a nervous child. 

It took patience and forbearance, but 
I have cured the little girl, who is now a 
big girl, of exhibitions of temper and I 
recommend this method instead of spank- 
ing and so on for any high-strung, excit- 
able child.—Estuer H. Doo.irt.e. 


What a Nice Breakfast! 

(A Scotch sister living in nearby Canada sends ua this 
amusing account of a painful domestic incident.) 

NE afternoon lately, I spent a pleas- 

ant hour or two picking blackberries 
(or brambles as we call them) which 
were growing in abundance in a ditch 
at the side of the road. One of my pussy- 
cats was with me, the sun was hot, and I 
could see my husband in the distance 
busy at his work of scything thewats. I 
enjoyed myself immensely in this happy 
period of freedom from house and farm 
duties and thought pleasurably of the 
jam I would make at night. Not a soul 
passed along the road, all was quiet and 
pleasant—only the sound of the scythe 
an occasional meow from Pussy and the 
distant cackling of our hens, to break the 
stillness of the afternoon. 

When the day’s work was over, I made 
the preserve, and found that sufficient 
berries remained to fill a “nappie” for 
each of us. “Well,” thought I, “with 
cream and sugar, this will be a little treat 
for breakfast to-morrow.” 

A Valuable Find 

The morning dawned, and soon I was 
setting the table for breakfast. The 
tea was infused, the eggs were boiling, 
when “Oh, those brambles!” I thought. 
“IT must get cream for them.” I poured 
cream over the berries, then went to the 
pantry to fill the sugar dish. But as I 
passed a certain shelf, I noticed a paper 
bag containing something. 

“By the way, what is in that bag?” 
was my inward query. Opening it I 
exclaimed, ““Good luck! A nice little 
find. Here is the sugar Mrs. Wilson 
returned to me a while ago. Fancy for- 


getting about it. Ill just begin to use 
it up now.” (Other housekeepers in those 
days of high-priced sugar will understand 
my pleasure). Feeling quite rich, [ 
put sugar into our cups and liberally 
sugared the brambles. 

The door opened and in entered hubby, 
“Breakfast is quite ready now,” | 
announced. “I will fill up the cups.” 

Hubby gave an appreciative glance 
at the fruit, but first began to eat some 
bread and butter, and then took a 
draught of tea while [ was attending to 
the cats’ breakfast. I heard a gurgling 
noise and looked up. 

“What did you put into the tea, my 
dear lady?”’ he asked, his face twitching 
as if in convulsions. 

“What should I put in but cream and 
sugar,” [ retorted. “Surely the cream is 
not sour?” 

“Taste your own tea,” was my hus- 
band’s suggestion. 

Wae’s me! The tea was salted! “Oh, 
boy, 'm so sorry! The berries are salted 





Home Brew 
WHEN Fe sweetie and you have 
isa 


And the world seems dull and drear, 
Follow this prescription, carefully filled, 
And the trouble will disappear. 


Dissolve two lumps of foolish pride 
In two gl sense; 

Add patience, forbearance and sympathy 
And allow it to condense. 





Pour the mixture into a loving cup 
Get your sweetie to drink with you, 
Then drown all the fancied hurts and 
stings 
In this wonderful old home brew. 


BERTHA R. McDONALD. 











too!”’ I screamed, as [ saw he was 
going to eat them to put away the taste 
of the tea. 

Lowering his spoon, my patient spouse 
said mildly, “ How in all the earth did you 
manage to do this, Ellen!’ “‘ Goodness, 
it was dairy salt that Mrs. Wilsoh 
returned to me I remember now:—but 
it did look so like powdered sugar. Our 
lovely berries are done for.” I lamented. 

My good husband mercifully refrained 
from indulging in one word of deserved 
sarcasm, but encouragingly _ hinted, 
“Likely there’s lots of brambles growing 
yet.”—Mrs. Heten MacFapcen. 


A List of Good Films 
4 > SPREAD information about better 


films and at the same time to pro- 
mote the reading of good books, the 
National Committee for Better Films 
has made up a list of 282 motion pictures 
based upon standard or current works | 
fiction or other literature. This list 
represents a careful selection from the 
different companies and covers currently 
available pictures chosen by the skilled 
volunteer committees of the National 
Board of Review as “better films” during 
the past three years. E 

Tie-up between exhibitors, libraries, 
booksellers, schools and clubs is u 
whenever these films are shown, but the 
week of November 9-15, which is Children s 
Book Week, is that in which particular 
stress will be laid on the showing of these 
films. Many on the list are especially 
suitable for boys and girls, so that they 
fit in appropriately with the observance 
of that week with motion pictures. 42 
previous Book Weeks, many exhibitors 
in rural centres took advantage of the 
National Committee’s suggestion to at 
range special book-film programs whic® 
were community events sponsored by 
local organizations. 

Those wishing to know of good films, 
and interested in making the motioa 
picture a cultural force as well as a whole 
some form of recreation, may obtain this 
list from the National Committee for 
Better Films, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, return postage only being requested. 

Call on your local exhibitor and see 
he has booked any of these pictures: 
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Getting Ready for Winter Evenings 


The Fireside Call Already Heard—Fall Sewing Suggestions 


ALF the shock of adjustment from 

the warm, dreamy Indian Summer 
time to the shivery unpleasantness of the 
“melancholy days” liable to follow close 
on its heels may be avoided by getting 
ready for the change. 

In time we do get settled down to the 
comforts of the fireside, after a probation- 
ary period of cheerless, fireless evenings 
when we hie ourselves early to bed to keep 
warm. 

To be sure it is not always possible, nor 
perhaps advisable, to set up the heater on 
the first chilly day. But some temporary 
provision for comfort can be made ahead, 
even though it be only a bit of fuel for 

the fireplace, a small ‘electric heater, or 
just an oil-burner. Personal comfort 
goes far toward making home life happy. 

Let us have the warm clothing all 
ready for the first day, it will “feel good”’; 
extra covering handy for the beds on the 
first frosty night. The sleeping-porch 
need not be abandoned until late in the 
season if plenty of blankets and a hot- 
water bag be provided. 

Better to begin early and plan ahead 
for the indoor evenings. One of the first 
essentials is a good reading light. The 
old gentleman who was heard to complain 
that the lamp in the family living room 
gave “no more light than a white bean” 
had a real grievance. 

In this day when many farmhouses are 
electrically Jighted, or gas-lighted, the 
droplight is available to some households. 
For others there are the mantle oil lamps, 
or at least a good circular-wick, shaded 
lamp. Lights that ruin the eyesight are 
expensive, however small their cost. 


Family Study Groups for Evening Hours 


« 


- 

At this particularly “uncheery”’ late 
autumn time the longing to go to Cali- 
fornia or to Florida or some tropical clime 
is keen. Why not have all the family go 
—ina way? Call a fireside council and 
decide on the country to be visited. Com- 
mission different members to look up 
tourist routes, rates, steamers, hotels, 
luggage to be taken, and so on, as far 
as possible to obtain the information. 
Then with the aid of books, magazines 
and geographies, make a study of the 
selected country. 

Traveling libraries are available now 
in almost every locality where stationary 
ones are not maintained, and many of 
the country towns afford library service 
for the rural districts adjacent. 

Begin early to make preparations for 
these study evenings, and start off with 
the first indoor call. Get the corn- 
popper out, lay in a store of apples and 
nuts, plan to have daddy’s slippers and 
easy chair, and mother’s work-basket at 
hand for the first cosy evening. Then 
while the reading is done aloud by in- 
dividuals in turn, the others can busy 
their fingers with light tasks. 

\ definite hour should be set for the 
study time. If it be the early part of the 
evening, as soon as the day’s work is out 
of the way, it will be less interfered with 
by social affairs and at the same time 
will leave the family free to attend such 
neighborhood doings as desired. Chil- 
dren should be taught to find delight in 
all the seasons. Help them to welcome 
the advent of November. 

Someone has said that the wisest thing 
Columbus ever did was to get started. 
Do not put off starting the “comfortable 
evenings” until the winter has forced us 
to the wall. By that time the family will 
have settled itself to some other routine 
and the “strategic moment” of the first 
fireside appeal has passed. Be ready 
when the season changes.—JosEPHINE 


E. Toat. 


Clean Up the Garden 


As soon as everything is ripened up in 
the garden and the old stalks are of 
no further use, all the trash should be 
removed. It is these old stalks, tufts of 
grass, and other hiding places that winter 





over many of the insect pests that we 
have to fight in summer. Prompt clean- 
ing up will get rid of these and growing 
some low matting crop or any quick 
growing crop and plowing this under in 
late fall finishes up the work of combat- 
ting insects. The plowing should be done 
after the insects and larva have made 
their winter homes secure so they will be 
exposed to natural enemies and frost 
when they are powerless to escape and 
make other homes.—L. H. Coss. 





Economy in Patterns 
WOMAN who prides herself on her 


economy borrowed a pattern from a 
neighbor to make her little girl a dress. 
The neighbor was perfectly willing to 
lend the pattern, but she doubted the 
ability of the seamstress to make a dress 
for a six-year-old with a nine-year pattern 
and said so. The economical woman 
said she could not afford to buy a new 
pattern for each garment she made and 
was willing to run the risk of turning out 


factory manner, and competent dress- 
makers seldom undertake it. Money 
spent for good patterns is always an 
economy. Of course, where one can be 
borrowed, that is the right size, all is well, 
but to try to make a big one fit a small 
child is worse than the old problem about 
how old is Ann. The things worn nowa- 
days look and are simple enough, but 
that does not mean that anyone can be 
careless and still get good results. In 
fact good dressmakers say the more 
simple the cut the more careful one 
should be to have everything exact, as 
the least deviation from the pattern 
shows more than in the days when fussy 
trimmings hid many defects.—HiLpa 
RicHMonD. 


Sugarless Gingerbread 


M*. one cupful of molasses with one- 
fourth cupful of melted fat. Add one 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves and 


ginger. 
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BOVE, No. 2222 the new 
tunic blouse. It has con- 
vertible collar, and two styles of 
Cut in sizes 14 and 16 
36, 38, W, 42 and $5 
Size 36 
j-inch 


sleeves. 
years, 

inches busi measure. 
requires 234 yards, 


material. Price, 12c. 


with 


round 


No. 1939, 
either high neck or low, 


nightgown 
neck, with long or short sleeves 
and with of without pockets as 
desired. 
36, 40 and 44 bust measure. 
36 requires 375 yards of 36-inch 
material, Price, 12c. 


Cut in mzes 16 years, 
Size 


inserted pockets. 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 
requires 354 yards of 36-inch material with 
Price, 12c. 


TO ORDER: Be sure name, 


numbers and sizes are clearly written; 


38, SY and 


New York City. 





SENSIBLE STYLES FOR THE COOLER DAYS 


HEN we say that we take particular pride in our 
pattern service, we do so because hundreds of our 
readers have written to praise the patterns themselves 
and the advice service given by the Fashion Editor. 


or if you want advice on colors, 
or styles write to her, sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, and you will have a personal reply. 


Our patterns are chosen with the needs of the farm 
woman in mind. 
teed to fit perfectly. 





No. 2239, 2 one-piece dress, has the popular convertible collar'and 

The diagram shows how simply it cuts. No. 2239 

}2 inches bust measure. 
‘ 


Sg yard contrasting. 


address, 
enclose correct 
remittance and address your order to Pattern Depart- 
ment, American AGricu.turist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
Always keep a copy of your order. 


not see a pattern for a certain garment 
materials 


They are seam- allowing and guaran- 

The price is so low that it barely 
covers the cost of ser- 
vice. As a result, many 
of our readers turn first 
to our fashion illustrations 
and order A. A. patterns 
for every dressmaking 
need. 


Size 36 


pattern 











an up-to-date frock with the pattern 
too large. 

I wish you could see the result! There 
is a storm of tears every time the poor 
child must wear the dress, for even six- 
year-olds have sense enough to know 
when a thing looks like the clothes other 
children wear, but the mother feels that 
she saved ten or fifteen cents and the 
matter rests at that. 

As a matter of fact it is economy to 
buy patterns that fit the child rather 
than to cut by guess or to borrow a large 
or smaller one and make allowances. 
It takes.a wonderful amount of skill and 
knowledge to alter a pattern in a satis- 





Stir this into the cake, add two beaten 
eggs, a little salt and two cupfuls of flour. 
Bake in a square tin.—L. M. THornton. 


Candied Quinces 


ARE, core, cut in quarter-inch pieces 

and cook in boiling water until tender, 
about twenty minutes. Drain, make a 
sugar syrup, pour it over quinces and 
boil eight minutes. Put in sun until 
syrup evaporates. Remove quinces, dip 
in sugar, pack in jars and keep in a cool, 
dry place. Pineapple may be candied in 
the same way but needs no preliminary 
cooking.—L. M. Tuornton. 


Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda | 
in two-thirds cupful of boiling water. |106 LINCOLN ST. 


SUNRAY FURNACES 


| fo to Heat Every Room in 
Your Home at a Minimum Cost 


A BETTER 

FURNACE 
ATA 
LOWER 
PRICE 


PIPE or 
PIPELESS 


EASY TO 
INSTALL 








All cast iron construction—self cleaning 
| fadiator—easy to operate—use any 
kind of fuel—fully guaranteed 


| These furnaces made by one of the oldest, largest 

and best known successful furnace manufacturers in 

the United States. Write for Illustrated Circular 
and our Exceptional Low Price Offer. 


SUNRAY FURNACE CO, 
AKRON, OHIO 








Stove and Outfit 


Only 25c Complete 


For All Cooking 


This includes full-sized can of Sterno Canned 





Heat, instant fuel, and handy extinguisher as 
| well as regular, one-burner, light 8 oz. folding 
| stove you can use anywhere, 

Does anything a kitchen stove can do— fry, 
broil meats, eggs, soup, vegetables, heat water for 
shaving, milk for baby, curling irons for. sister, flat- 
irons for mother. Absolute necessity in sickroom. 


| Great for 
ireat for office. Bend this Ad 
E. 37th St., 


boil, 


Sold by dealers or direct. 
and 25c to Sterno Corp., 9 
New York City, Dept. 216. We will send, 
prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and extin- 
guisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Send now while_special offer lasts. 


STERNO 


CANNED HEAT 


**Get a Portable Kitchenette”’ 


KID PUMP 


AT WHOLESALE 


value in 
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men’s, women’s and children’s shoes at 99c and up. 
ANDERSON NSS SS... Saad. 3 R 23. 
102 Hopkins Place Baltimore ,Md. 
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Thousands have thanked us for this information 
which brought ex -_ speammy and eye safety to 


eir 
You can have this bulleti. a ‘without obligation. 
iWrite today for B im No. 10 


GLE LAMP LABORATORY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AN 
110 Pear! Street 




















MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation announces the following prices the 
dealers will pay the League during the month 
of October for milk testing 3 per cent. in the 
basic zone of 201-210 miles from New York 
City: Class 1, milk used chiefly for fluid 
purposes, $2.60 per 100 pounds; Class 2A, used 
chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90. If skim-milk is 
used for any other purposes, additional pay- 
ment over this base price is added, depending 
on use. Class 2B, used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of plain condensed milk and ice-cream, 
$2.05; Class 2C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheese, $2.05; Class 3, used chiefly 
in the manufacture of whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, powdered and evapo- 
rated whole milk, $1.45; Classes 4A and 4B, 
based on butter and American cheese quota- 
tions on the New York market. 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Company Producers 
announce the following prices for October for 
3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zone 
until further notice; Class 1, $2.60 per 100; 
Class 2, $1.70; Class 3, $1.55; Class 4, to be 
determined by market quotations of butter 
and cheese. 
Non-pool Cooperative 
The Non-Pool Dairymen’s Cooperative 
October price for Class 1 milk is $2.40 per 100 
pounds; Class 2, $1.85; Class 3A, $1.55; Class 
3B, $1.45, until further notice. 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
(Philadelphia Price Plan) announces that 
receiving station prices or the price to farmers, 
in the 201 to 210-mile zone from Philadelphia 
for 3°) milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile 
zone the price is $2.29 
All the foregoing prices are the same 
September. 


BUTTER HOLDS ITS OWN 


In spite of the fact that butter eased off early 
in the week ending October 11, and in spite of 
the important Jewish market, which fell on 
October 8, nevertheless a fair amount of busi- 
ness was transacted in the butter market this 
week. On Monday and Tuesday there was a 
‘lightly easier tone in evidence and prices 
slipped a little. This unsettled condition was 
loubtless due to the fact that receipts were 
fairly liberal and advices indicate that supplies 
rather freely. As a result, 
to broaden outlets 
stocks are 


as in 


ire coming on 
receivers feel it necessary 
by reducing quotations 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 


Storage 











Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and meets all State 
and National food laws. 
by all large creameries. Doesn't color but 
termilk. Absolutely tasteless. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores 

Write for free sample bottle. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt 


et Established 1898 
EGGS WANTED 


——BY- a 
H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St., New York City 








Ref.: is Paper 
1. PROMPT RETURNS Bank of Merten 
2. HONEST PRICES Franklin Nat. ‘Bank 
3. EFFICIENT SERVICE Your Bank 


IF{— 


Tf you have eggs to sell; 

If you believe in the New York market; 

If you would rather sell in this great market than at 
i shipping point; 

If you need some one to do your se'ling in New York; 


CONSIGN ME. 
Fancy Brown now selling above 52 cents. 
Fancy White now selling above 60 cents. 


GEO. E. CUTLER 
Eggs Exclusively. Established in 1894 
331 Greenwich Street New York 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 











Used for 50 years | 
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extremely heavy and although the trade is 
pulling on them to some extent the reduction 
is not heavy enough to satisfy operators. To 
get an idea of the amount of make at the 
present time receipts were 10% heavier on the 
first of October than they were on the first of 
October a year ago. At the same time con- 
sumption has not increased in proportion. 
This situation makes it clear to understand 
why the butter market is not any stronger 
than it is. 

In spite of the easier tone, prices are about 
the same as last week. Fancy butter, 93 
score is bringing 39c, while 92 score is worth 
38c 

The export situation is one small bright 
light that helps to keep a somewhat optimistic 
feeling in the market. The English markets are 
firm. Just how good they really are we will 
not know till early next week. This week's 
consignment consists of something like 6,000 
packages consigned to New England. The 
foreign situation has had the tendency to keep 
Danish and other foreign makes off the New 
York market. If we had the competition 
of cheap foreign butter we would be in a worse 
situation. 


CHEESE TRADE STILL QUIET 


Just why it is that the cheese trade is so 
quiet is hard to say; whether it is because 
of high prices or just because people are not 
buying. But the cheese market in general is 
a very dull affair. In fact, so little business 
has been done during the latter part of the 
week that it was with difficulty that quotations 
were accurately determined. There seems to 
be some pressure to sell both State flats and 
Wisconsin marks with the result that outside 
quotations are extreme. Extra fancy whole 
milk State flats, held, are mostly turning at 


20'4c, although a few sales are reported at 
2ie. Average-run, held flats are mostly going 
at 19'4c. Fresh flats that are extra fancy are 


bringing 21c, but this is extreme. 20c is the 
more logical figure for this grade of goods, while 
average-run goods bring 19c. 


EGGS STILL FIRM 

The Jewish holiday on the 8th stagnated 
trading in the egg market. Business was 
practically suspended for the day. However, 
there seems to be little or no change in the 
situation. Nearby white eggs closed on Tues- 
day with a satisfactory clearance and a fairly 
firm tone on all fancy qualities. Of course, 
after the holiday there was some accumulation, 
but in view of the fact that arrivals are not 
too heavy, the trade expects to clear without 
difficulty. Quotations are practically 
the same as last week. Real fancy New Jersey 
and other nearby hennery whites that are 
closely selected are bringing anywhere from 67 
to 73 cents a dozen, depending on the pack. 
Firsts are worth anywhere from 52 to 63c, 
while gathered whites covered about the same 
range depending on quality, both exterior and 
interior and pack. 

A year ago, fancy nearby whites, grading 
first or better were bringing anywhere from 
$8 ta 68c, while in 1922 they were bringing 
from 50 to 65c, showing that the present 
market is on the average from 2 to 5c better 
all the way along the line. Prices on gathered 
from 7 to Se better this year than 
These prices are on 


any 


goods are 
during the past two years. 
firsts. 
GOOD LIVE POULTRY MARKET 

Live poultry met a pretty good market this 
past week. Express fowls especially were in a 
strong position. Express chickens were just 
about as good and as the market closed, just 
previous to the holiday, prices were tending 
upward. $2c was easy to get for fat fowls, 
but, as was the case last week, qualities were 
wide. A lot of poor quality Leghorns came 
in and such brought as low as 19c, showing a 
spread of 13e in the fowl market, all depending 
on quality. As this is being written, the 
market is getting ready for the Feast of the 
Tabernacles, and in spite of the fact that the 
market has just been closed, nevertheless the 
situation is healthy. 


The 15th, 16th and 17th of October 
will be the best market days for the 
Jewish holiday known as the Feast of 
Law which falls on the 20th and 2st. 
All kinds of poultry of prime quality 
should be in good demand at that time. 


NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 


There is little or no change in the potato 
market. Trading has been dull and quotations 
remain about the same. Long Islands are 
bringing anywhere from $2.25 to 2.40 while 
poor stocks have been going as low as 75c per 
150 pounds. There are too many potatoes on 
the market right now and consumption has 
not been up to snuff. Growers who haven't 
got storage facilities naturally have got to 
ship in and consequently we are getting quite 





a flood. When this early deluge has a chance to 
drift off, chances are we are going to see a little 
better situation in the market. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed October 4: 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight cerlote through billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their individual cost of doing business, volume 
handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 





in this report. 
Rochester Buf- 
iBany burg Utica ‘Syracuse falo 
No.2 W. Oats.... .6445 .6544 63% «= .6344—t«*w14 
No 3 W. Oats. 63% 4% 62% 624% 60% 
No. 2 Yel. Corn... 1.32 1.3344 1.31 1.30 1.2 
No.3 Yel. Corn. . 1.31 1.3244 1.30 1.29 1.25 
Ground Oats. 46.00 46.60 45.60 45.30 43.90 
Spr. W. Bran. ...32.25 32.85 31.85 31.55 30.15 
ard W. Bran... .33.00 33.60 32.60 32.30 30.90 
Standard Mids.. 32.50 33.10 32.10 31.80 30.40 
Soft W. Mids 40.00 40.60 39.60 39.30 37.90 
Flour Mids 38.50 39.10 38.10 7.80 36.40 
Red Dog Flour.. 44.00 4460 43.60 43.30 41.90 
D. Brew Grains. 40.00 40.60 39.60 39.30 37.90 
W. Hominy 45.00 45.60 4460 4430 42.90 
Yel. Hominy. 4.50 45.10 44.10 43.80 42.40 
Corn Meal 52.00 52.60 51.60 51.30 49.90 
Gluten Feed 47.25 4785 4685 4655 45.15 
Gluten Meal. —- —_——_— — 
36° Cot. 8S. Meal 46.00 46.70 45.60 45.10 43.90 
41°; Cot. S. Meal 50.00 50.70 49.60 49.10 47.90 
43° Cot. 5. Meal52.00 52.70 51.60 51.10 49.9 
31°% OP Oil Meal —— = — — 
34°, OP Oil Meal 51.25 51.85 50.85 50.55 49.15 


Beet Pulp 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local basis. No. 2 White Oats .61; 
No. 3 White Oats ——; No. 2 Yellow corn $1.25; No. 3 
Yellow corn, $1.24; Ground oats $41; spring wheat bran 
$26.50; hard wheat bran $30; standard middlings $29; soft 
=» middlings $35.50; flour middlings $35; red dog flour $40; 
dry brewers grains——; white hominy $42; yellow hominy 
$42; cornmeal $50; gluten feed $43.75; gluten meal $56.75; 
31°% old process oil meal——; 34% old process oil meal $47. 

For points taking New York rate add to Albany price 4 
cent on oats; 5§ cent on corn; 10 cents on cottonseed meal; 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


How Wormy Fruit Ruins the Market 
(Continued from page 267) 


Agricultural schools and state depart- 
ments are doing some good, but their 
approach of the subject seems to me to be 
rather too academic. The farmer ought 
to look at this thing from a business 
man’s standpoint. He ought to consider 
himself a manufacturer, and to be just as 
willing to put the best there is in him back 
of his apples as he does back of his other 
products. 

[ can think of a lot more to say on this 
subject, but I'm not going to say it for 
fear of being charged with not being a 
friend of the farmer. I am the farmer's 
friend, but I fear he is his’ own worst 
enemy in some respects. I want to eat 
his products, and I want to help induce 


millions of people to eat more of them and | 


to be healthier, wealthier and happier, but 
the farmer must come to the front and 
help by giving us the best he can produce. 
He can produce something better than 
wormy apples, and he knows it. 


Getting the Hens Ready for Winter 
Production 


+ (Continued from page 264) 


front of them. Their morning meal 
should consist of a light feeding of scratch 
grains scattered in the litter. This will 
induce activity and consequently an appe- 
tite, with the result that they will go 
directly to the mash, and then it will not 
be long before they will have a desire for 
water. 

The water supply should be constant 
and clean,—scrupulously clean. A great 
deal of water goes into the chemical make 
up of the egg and therefore it should 
be always available. The drinking foun- 
tain may be made, if not properly taken 
care of, the chief means of transmitting 
disease through the flock. In freezing 
weather the water should just have the 
chill off. Ice water does not help make 
eggs. The evening meal may best con- 
sist of whole corn,—all the hens will clean 
up. They go to bed early and it is 
necessary that they carry enough in their 
crops to keep them supplied all through 
the long night. 
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” Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 4 


Green food is absolutely an essential, i 
the birds are to be kept healthy. There 
is not a whole lot of nutriment in cabbage 
or mangels, commonly known as beets, 
But these two feeds are wonderful con- 
ditioners and unless they constitute g 
liberal part of the ration, the birds are 
bound to come down with liver complaint 
and some digestive disorders. There js 
little preference between cabbage and 
mangels or cow beets. Possibly the beets 
are a little more easily stored, but either 
one is perfectly satisfactory. Where 
cabbage and beets are unavailable, the 
next best form of green food is sprouted 
oats. A rack may be constructed with 
several shelves on it, each holding a very 
shallow box. The oats are placed in this 
tray and kept moist untii they sprout, 
When the sprouts are a couple of inches 
long, they are fed to the hens the same as 
any ordinary green food. 

Milk is an excellent addition to the 
ration. In fact, it is quite an essential 
constituent. It is not necessary that it 
be sweet milk. Milk in any form is good. 
Possibly the most convenient form for a 
man who has a flock of any size, is semi- 
solid buttermilk. It is needless to go into 
any detail to explain why milk is so good 
in the ration. We all know the value 
of milk, the only problem being in what 
form it is mest convenient. 

These factors that I have mentioned do 
not include all of the many details that 
must be taken into consideration with a 
flock that is going into winter quarters, 
It may be said that they are the more 
important factors, but there are several 
other points that we must watch for. 

For instance, the house must be cleaned 

(Continued on page 277) 








CATTLE 








Brush Hill Farm 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Closing Out Sale 


Registered Jersey Cattle 
and Farm Equipment 
property of the late 


THEODORE H. NYE 
Friday, October 31, 1924 
commencing at 10 A.M. 


Madeline of Hillside’s Son heads the 
Herd. Gold Medal and Register of Merit 
Cows. Some choicely bred heifers from 
R. of M. Cows. They’re the kind that 
will add strength to any herd. 


—FEDERAL ACCREDITED — 


Horses, Hay, Dairy Equipment, Farm- 
ing Tools and Machinery. 
J. G. Watson in the Ring 
Catalog from 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr., Auctioneer 
Thompsonville, Conn. 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 

















SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs sit 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight weeks 
$4.00 each. I will ‘ship from one to fifty 

on your approval. No charge for crating. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass 
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EASY NOW TO OWN THE 
FAMOUS WITTE ENGINE 


Plan of Only $5.69 for a Few Months 
Sets Record Low Price 








The rugged, dependable Witte Throt- 
tling Governor Engine—known for over 
42 years as the standard of farm power 
—surely is within the reach of every 
progressive farmer now, — to a 
new plan just announced by Ed H 
Witte, world-famous engine builder. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short 
time buys the standard Witte Throt- 
tling Governor Engine, fully equipped 
with the celebrat waterproof WICO 
Magneto. In spite of this low price, 
which sets a record, the engine has nearly 
40 new improvements, including a new 
device that makes starting easy at even 
40 degrees below zero. 











Long regarded as the cheapest and _ most 
dependable farm engine built, the WITTE 
develops 50% extra power on either kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation cn full 
load figures under 2c an hour. Trouble-proof 
and so simple that the women folks can operate 
it. Easily moved from job to job. More than 
150,000 WITTES are in — use. 

To introduce this remarkable engine to a 
million new users, Mr. Witte will send it any- 
where, direct from factory, for a guaranteed 
90-day test. 

Every reader of this paper who is interested 
in doing all jobs by engine power should write 
today for a free copy of a remarkable new, 
illustrated book just issued by Mr. Witte, which 
explains the engine fully. fou are under no 
obligations by writing. Just send your name, a 
postcard will do, to the Witte Engine Works, 
1806 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 1806 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., and receive this 
interesting and valuable book that gives you 
valuable information about the application of 
engine power on your farm. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


“I Saved 26XKe 7° says J. E. 
Londry, Weedsport, N. Y. You aleosave. 


We the F. Write for Free 
Cataloe’or tay — Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203 MUNCIE. IND. 














STRONG, STURDY 


LEGHORN AND CHICKS 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


From the best strain in existence; no 
better at any price; pare 
my own model 
and April delivery at $40a 100. Limited 
number to be sold. 10% down; balance 
three days before delivery. Order now 
and be assured of something better in 
chick line than you ever saw. 


Bank reference — inspection invited. 


HIRAM SOUTHGATE 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 





R. D., 


Squab Book FRE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breedi stock and su: ties. Es- 
ished \e now for 
free book, How to Make M: Sauabe. 
PL co. 1 
434 H St., Meirese High., Mass. . 





















Now IS THE TIME AND HERE IS THE PLACE 

to get your new blood and a small breeding pen of 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. May hatched 
Toms $6; Trios, males not related, $15, from forty- 
five-pound breeding stock. 


JAMES J. CUMMINGS, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


ULLETS AND COCKERELS 


Purebred Barron Pullets and Cockerels at $1.00 each 
and Up. Also breeding heos at moderate prices’ Deserip- 


tive catalogue free 
Cc. M. LONGENECKER, Bex 40 Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Breede jal . 
TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE. Brescers, 2", special prises 
Suaranteed. HIGHLAND FARM, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 











MOVING PICTURE 








| MAKE THE BEST CHOCOLATE BARS 
bay ieand, Chewing Gum. Be my agent. 
MILTON GORDON N17 deste 











Getting the Hens Ready for Winter 
(Continued from page 276) 
regularly. The dropping boards should 
be scraped at least once a week. A 
small hand hoe works very well and after 
the boards have been cleaned they should 
be covered with fine ashes. The nests 
must be cleaned and sprayed. The 
litter is another detail that needs watch- 
ing. It should always be fresh. Mold is 
to be carefully guarded against. Our 
colleges of agriculture have prepared some 
very excellent literature on the subject 
of winter management of the flock. If 
you wish any of these bulletins write me 
and I shall be only too glad to send them 
to you. If you wish to write to your 
state college of agriculture, the poultry 
department at that institution is always 
ready to be of service. New Jersey has 
its college of agriculture and experiment 
station at New Brunswick. New York 
State’s college of agriculture is at Ithaca, 
while Connecticut has its headquarters at 

Storrs. All stand ready to help you. 
We get many letters from our friends 
who desire information relative to poultry 


diseases. It is hard to diagnose a disease 
by mail. It is really necessary to see the 
hen. If you take into consideration all of 


the details that I have mentioned with 
those other smaller incidentals that you 
will find mentioned in the bulletins, there 
is very little reason why you should have 
difficulty with your flock this winter. If 
you are having trouble, the first thing to 
do is to isolate the bird that is showing 
some abnormal condition. Then treat 
the entire flock with Epsom salts at the 
rate of one pound for every 100 birds. 
This may be administered in the drinking 
water or it may be mixed in the mash. If 
the bird gets real sick, do not run any 
chance. Destroy it and bury it, where 
all the other fowls cannot dig it out at 
some later date. A sick hen about the 
premises is really a menace. 

It is going to pay to take care of the 
hens this winter. Eggs are high right now 
and everything indicates that they are 
going a lot higher. Recent reports of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, show that our,storage hold- 
ings are between 350,000 and 400,000 
cases below last year. That means we 
have at least 1044 million dozen less on 
hand than a year ago. On top of this 
shortage, current receipts of fresh eggs 
are just about equal to the market de- 
mands. In fact, fancy eggs from nearby 
points have been scarce right along. 
Everything points to a healthy egg 
market from the sellers’ standpoint and it 
is going to make the backyard flock a 
decided utility this year. 


The Trouble Maker 
(Continued from page 273) 
with the petals of the daisy and estimat- 
ing the number of future children by 
catching the yellow seed on the back of 
the hand, she blushed a little and quickly 
brushed the seeds off, glancing at the 
boy to see if he had noticed. 

But Jim was too absorbed in his 
thoughts to remember any childhood 
rite, and they stood in silence for a few 
moments while they watched John Ball 
disappear slowly over the brow of the 
hill. 

Then, turning to Dorothy, the boy 
said: 

“Your father was saying a little while 
ago that we young folks were always 
wantin’ something awfully hard, but 
didn’t know what it was.” 

“Well, as far as I am concerned,” 
interrupted the girl quickly, “he was 
only partly right. I do want something, 
and I want it darn hard,” and she paused 
a moment before concluding, “but I know 
what it is.” 

“Tell me,” said Jim. 

The girl hesitated a moment, while the 
blood showed red under the tan of her 
face and neck, and then moving a little 
farther away, she looked shyly up at him 
and laughed. 

“T’'ll never tell!” she said, and then 
turned and fled down across the lot. 

(To be Continued) 

















PER 00 
THOUSAND FEET — 


iL A Ss T CA LL! This startling offer is made be- 


— cause we must vacate Govern- 

ment land. Price is for good sound seasoned lumber in carload lots of 
16,000 feet or more to the car. Includes flooring, ceiling, drop siding, 
sheathing, 2x4, 2x6, 2x8’s in lengths up to and including 8 feet. Fair pro- 
portion of each length guaranteed. No orders accepted for specified lengths 
at the $9.00 price. This price good only while present surplus stock is on 
hand. Orders filled promptly as received. Suitable for all sorts of farm, out 
buildings, elevator cribbing and general repair work. 


Along with the Remarkable Value Above 
We offer lumber in regular specified lengths at the lowest prices. All sound, season- 
ed, southern pine guaranteed free from nails and full measure. 
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8 ft. lengths, per thousand ft.....$15.00 | Flooring Camp Run, per thousand ft. 15.00 
4 = ee } aos } ene a 3 =: 4 Drop Siding, per thousand ft......... 16.00 
} 14 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 17.00 9, per th Gtt.......... 16.00 
16 ft. lengths, per thousand ft.. v Tongue and Grooved Sheathing, 1xé¢ ‘ 
18 ft. lengths, per thousand ft.. 20.00 and ix4, per thousand ft............. 16.00 
20 ft. lengths, per thousand ft. 22.00 | ‘Timbers,4x4 and 6x6, per thousand ft. 15.00 


7 

7 are for Carload Lots of 16,000 feet or more to the car. Orders accepted 
These Prices for mixed carloads. Three or four small orders loaded in same = 

each order kept separate. Freight rates very reasonable. Approximately $9.00 or $10.00 pays 

: the freight on 1000 feet, nearly 1000 miles in any direction from Camp. We will gladly quote 
} guaranteed freight prepaid prices. 


$include Some of These Bargains with Your Carload! 








a 
> 6 light sash, 34 in. x 34 In...$ .70 . Bathroom Outfit............ . 
Cross panel 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. “ 4 
frre ty aE ea Ae PO 1.65 doors 
Warm Alr Furnmaces............... 25.00 
Hotel and Restaurant Ranges..... 35.00 





7 
, Your Protection 

This sale of Building Materials is being con- 
ducted by Harris Brothers . of icago, na- 
tionally known for 33 years of honest public 
dealing. Any Bank or commercial agency will 
readily assure you of our integrity. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
Dept.—CF—505 
Box 1468 Columbia, South Carolina 


ss * a 





HARRIS BROTHERS CoO., 
Dept. CF-505 Box 1468, Columbia, So. Car. 


Fill out and send coupon below and we will 
send you our complete bargain list of Building 
material and supplies at Camp Jackson. 
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Are You ina Rut? 


Thousands of farmers have pulled out of\ the rut and 
are saving time and money with the engine designed 
and built for farm work—The Edwards Farm Engine. 
I want to tell you how it is different from any other 
engine—how this one engine will fill your silo or sun 
your washing machine; or do practically every power job 

- on your farm—how it is changed from a 
1% H. P. engine all the way up to a 6 H. P. 
engine—how it saves fuel, how it starts 
without cranking, how it is never fastened 
down, does not vibrate, is light enough to 
be moved by two men, yet is rugged and 
durable—how it has made good in the 
hands of farmers for eight years. 


GET THE FACTS FREE 


You risk nothing. Just send me 
your name and address, and with- 
out cost or obligation I will send 
you all of the facts about this 
remarkable engine and my free 
trial offer. Write today. 


The Edwards Motor Company 833 Main Street Springfield, Ohio 
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Catalog. JONES NAT'L SC 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

















A ROYAL NON-FREEZE FOUNTAIN—Warm Drinking Water—More Eggs 
Use a Royal non-freeze drinking fountain this winter and keep the hens healthy 
and happy. 
the pep to turn out eggs when the price is highest. 
thaw and no hens without water, if you use a Royal non-freeze drinking fountain. 


Students have advantage of International Live Stock 

Write today for large free 
OOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
32 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 


Warm drinking water keeps the birds in good health and they have 
No more frozen buckets to 





Royal Thermic Fountains are made of the best quality of galvanized iron with 
double walls and packed with an efficient insulating material; 
keeps the water warm in winter and cool in summer; insula- Lee Bend Prices 


= is completely around the inside tank. Extra heavy han- Celluloid spirale 





le, well fastened, for carrying. Special reinforced bottom 
4%" off the ground. Extra wide and deep pockets. Inset =>» hee 
pocket and cone top, keeps water in drinking pocket clean. 100 "75 
Well crated and absolutely guaranteed. SN o's sind 1.70 
f li f I 500...... 2.95 
2 Gal. ee . piles. metuding uy og SS" se —f—~ 1,000...... 4.95 
5 ai * "3:38 , waterers, chick feeders, troughs and leg hands. State yer 
se <! If he cannot supply you, write or » us your o % oan Brood # 


Agents Wanted 


TOLEDO, O. 








ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 104, 
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He threw away his butter-fat 


Let this Iowa story throw some light 
on your farming profits 


PROMINENT farm paper tells about 

a Corn Belt farmer who purchased 

a separator at public auction for 

$11.00. He was congratulating himself on 

his thrift, when along came an Association 

Tester. The “bargain” was tested. The 

test disclosed that $7.60 worth of butter-fat 
had slipped by into the skimmed milk. 

No State or Government inspector 
comes around to test the lubrication of 
your automobile, truck or tractor. If there 
were lubrication inspectors there certainly 
would be even more farmers who use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

“Bargain price” oils or 

low-cost lubrication ? 
Cheap oils are just as uncertain and ex- 
pensive to use as cheap separators. That is 
why practically every manufacturer of 
automobiles, motor trucks and tractors 
endorses the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations. 

These experts have inspected thousands 
of automobile engines. They 
know that over half of all 
moving parts wear out prema- 
turely because of incorrect 
lubrication. They know that 
millions of horsepower are lost | | 


every year because of incorrect oil. They 
know that correct lubrication would save 
millions of dollars of farm profits which 
now get away because of unn-cessary re- 
pairs and replacements. 


Consumers, too, have discovered that 
Mobiloil is the cheapest oil at any price. 
“‘Suppose it does cost more by the barrel,”’ 
they say, ‘It also costs less by the year.” 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is made by a company 
which for more than 58 years has special- 
ized solely in lubrication. That is why the 
Chart of Recommendation is the accepted 
scientific guide to low cost lubrication. 


The chart is shown here in part. If your 
automobile, motor truck, or farm tractor is 
not listed in this partial chart, see the com- 
plete Chart whica hangs on the dealer’s 
walls. Or write our nearest Branch for our 
booklet ‘‘Correct Lubrication.” 


Tractor Lubrication 
The correct engine Lubrication for the 
Fordson Tractor is Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “BB” in summer 
and “A” in winter. The cor- 
rect oil for all other tractors is 
specified in our Chart. Ask for 
it at your dealer’s. 





Chart of 


7» 
necommendations 
(Mobrrecteted Editi 


= correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Howto _B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “*B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc. méans Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 

The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
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AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
Pittsburgh Rochester New Haven 


Domestic New York Indianapolis Oklahoma City Minneapolis Peoria ‘ 
(Main Office) Des Moines Portland, Me. Dallas Springfield, Mass. St. Louis Albany Chicago 
Branches: ‘Philadelphia Milwaukee Detroit Buffalo Boston Kansas City, Mo. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
































